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MIRIAM’S SORROW. 
BY MRS. MACKENZIE-DANIEL 


CHAPTER I. 


THE LADY. 


“Tr E. V. is still disengaged she is requested to call, between 
the hours of one and three, at number 17 Wilton Place, to-morrow, 
and to ask for Mrs. Howard.” 

This was the first and only answer I received to an advertise- 
ment I had inserted in the Times five or six days previous, and 
to which I had given up hope of obtaining any reply at all. 

I had been, however, so often disappointed after the most 
promising opening (for although I had only once advertised my- 
self, I had answered dozens of advertisements), that it was with no 
very sanguine expectations of being approved that I selected my 
neatest. and plainest walking dress on the following day, and pre- 
pared to obey Mrs, Howard’s summons. 

Our home (for I was one of a rather large family) lay quite out 
of the range of omnibuses, necessitating a foot journey through a 
green lane, and over two or three quiet fields that have long ceased 
to exist, before any of those cheap and useful conveyances to which 
Londoners are so greatly indebted could be met with. 
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It was summer-time now—the month of June—and the lane 
and fields I have spoken of were very pleasant to walk in; the 
former especially, on account of the rich hawthorn boughs that in 
many places trailed upon the ground, filling the soft air with their 
delicate perfume, and tempting me, every now and then, to pluck 
one of the snowy tufts, and amuse myself by dissecting each small 
but perfect blossom. 

Not indeed that my thoughts dwelt with much constancy or 
consistency upon what I was doing, or upon any of the beauties 
which nature had spread that day so lavishly around me. I 
enjoyed nature, and especially summer’s sunshine, as vividly as 
most people in a general way; but just now all the thinking and 
reasoning part of me had flown onwards to Mrs. Howard’s drawing- 
room, and I was hoping, fearing, wondering, speculating, as to what 
was so shortly to take place there. 

Half an hour's jolting in a hot and crowded omnibus (after my 
pleasant fields were passed) left me still a walk of some respectable 
length to accomplish, before Wilton Place was even in sight; but 
I was young and strong, and I had the will to hasten my steps, so 
a few minutes after the numerous metropolitan clocks had an- 
nounced the hour of one, I raised a slightly trembling hand to the 
aristocratic knocker of Mrs. Howard’s door, and modestly, as be- 
came my errand and position, caused its iron voice to be heard 
within. 

A very tall and very benevolent looking footman—a striking 
contrast in the latter respect to the haughty and supercilious 
functionaries, with whom my search after a “situation” had lately 
brought me in contact—replied quickly to my summons, and, 
scarcely waiting for me to speak (no doubt my business with his 
mistress was written in my face), informed me that Mrs. Howard 
was waiting to receive me in the drawing-room. 

Silently I followed my majestic conductor up a wide, richly 
carpeted staircase, where the heaviest footstep would have made no 
sound, till on the first landing he paused and, throwing open the 
door that faced us, signed for me to enter, and then announcing in 
a subdued voice “the young lady,” immediately retired. 

I tried hard to feel courageous, and to look a little dignified, 
as I walked into the large, handsomely furnished, and partially 
darkened apartment. How far I succeeded I am quite unable to 
say, for I soon forgot myself altogether, in remarking the occupant 
of the room—the lady to whom I had come to offer myself as 
“companion.” 

Mrs. Howard was seated when T first discovered her on a low 
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chair, in the shadiest part of the room, though from the whole of it 

the bright midsummer sun had been carefully excluded, and 
immediately in front of her was a small writing-table scattered 
with loose pages of manuscript, which made me at once conclude 
that I was in the presence of a distinguished literary lady. 

“ How charming,” I thought, with a gir!’s foolish notions on such 
subjects, “to live with a woman of this kind; perhaps to be her 
amanuensis, and at all events to know far more than the public 
can ever know of the inner life of a great authoress.” But scarcely 
had the silly thought become a distinct desire, ere glancing again 
timidly, and reverentially, at the hitherto speechless lady at the 
writing-table, I felt certain (though impossible to have said then 
from what special indications) that Mrs. Howard was not an 
-authoress. 

All this time—it might have been three or four minutes—she 
had been examining me with as much apparent interest as I had 
bestowed upon her, and with a quicker eye, probably than I 
possessed, for those ordinary details which most people seize upon - 
at once in observing a stranger. 

“You are E. V., I presume,” she said at length in a quick, clear, 
but not very musical voice; “sit down, and if you are too warm, 
take some of your things off.” 

I knew that my poor face was scarlet, and therefore, while I 
threw back my mantle and laid aside my gloves, I left my veil 
undisturbed, and selected a chair not too close to the bright-eyed 
personage who was evidently about to inspect me very narrowly. 

“Your advertisement,” she resumed, “announced your wish to 
find a situation as companion to a lady who would treat you as a 
gentlewoman, and to whom you were willing, in return, to make 
yourself generally useful ; am I quoting correctly ?” 

“Indeed, I believe so,’ I said, conscious of a little feeling of 
irritation at her manner of opening negociations ; “but I do not 
remember the exact words.” 

“My memory is then better than yours. If I am not mistaken, 
the advertisement we are referring to left out altogether the question 
of remuncration. "What salary do you demand for your services ?” 

This was worse and worse. I am sure my red face gréw still 
redder as I replied coldly : 

“I demand nothing. If the slight services I am able to render 
are accepted, I should expect, as the advertisement stated, the con- 
sideration due from one lady to another. This, and the home the 
situation would ensure me, are the extent of my requirements.” 
“Indeed !” said Mrs. Howard, with the least perceptible eleva- 
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tion of the dark eyebrows over the bright eyes; “then it is not 
poverty that has classed you amongst those who barter their 
amiability and powers of pleasing for so much per annum? You 
are not really poor and in absolute need of earning money ?” 

“No. Icould remain at home if I liked. It is to gratify a 
whim of my own, that I am seeking a situation. My father does 
not at all desire me to go, but he will not oppose me, and I may 
have the same allowance for pocket-money that I have had since I 
left school. I did not think it probable that I should be offered a 
salary as companion.” 

In reply to this almost involuntary confidence, my questioner 
said abruptly : 

“ Are you unhappy in your father’s house? Is any one there 
unkind to you ?” 

“Certainly not unkind,” I answered quickly, and wondering 
whether the discussion of my private history was a necessary part 
of the transaction between Mrs. Howard and myself; “but I cannot 
always agree with my elder sisters, and our household has lately 
been increased by the arrival of an invalid relative of my mother 
with his daughter. I don’t much like either of them, and so, all 
things considered, I have made up my mind to leave. I am quite 
sure I shall be happier and better away.” 

“Happier and better!” the lady repeated, with rather a mourn- 
ful smile, and as I fancied a kinder look in those very bright eyes 
than they had yet assumed : “well, there will be no harm in making 
the trial, though I warn you that J don’t expect it toanswer. This 
is not a cheerful home for a young lady of your age, and your good 
temper and amiability will often be put to the test.” 

As she seemed to wait for me to speak, I said, smiling a little 
too : 

“T am afraid I have not much good temper or amiability to 
boast of; at least, I get no credit for such qualities at home.” 

“Do you object to removing your veil that I may see you more 
distinctly than I can do at present ?” 

The request, coming so abruptly, startled me somewhat; but I 
had no hesitation in complying with it. My cheeks had grown a 
little cooler now. 

“ Ah,” she said, after a very brief examination, “a pleasant face 
enough, and with quite sufficient goodness written in it to suit me. 
I want neither a saint nor an angel fora companion. By the bye, 
what is your name ?” 

“Emily Verney,” I replied, beginning to like my future mistress 
rather better, and adding, with a little foolish pride, that I was the 
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next moment ashamed of: “ My father, though only a surgeon him- 
self, is first cousin to Sir Robert Verney of Verney Hall in Stafford- 
shire ; you may have heard of him ?” 

But my interesting and important information had evidently 
been lost upon Mrs. Howard. While I spoke her singular coun- 
tenance had undergone many changes which puzzled me a good 
deal, and would have arrested my unnecessary communication had 
T known how to break off a speech once begun. When I did pause, 
the lady’s eyes were fixed upon me with a half melancholy, half 
dreamy or unconscious gaze, and for several minutes (how painfully 
long they appeared to me) not a word was spoken by either of us. 

Presently, however, Mrs. Howard roused herself, made a quick 
peculiar motion with her head—I learned to understand it well in 
after days—and recovering the faint bloom that had deserted her 
cheeks, said quite calmly : 

“T dislike the name of Emily. If you come to me, you must 
let me call you something else. Do you object to Miriam ?” 

There seemed a fatality attached to our respective antipathies, 
yet I could hardly forbear a smile as I answered : 

“You can call me what you please if I am so happy as to suit 
you in other ways, but I should prefer any name in the English 
language rather than Miriam.” ; 

“And why?” interrogated my vis-d-vis sharply, and looking 
as if she “meant getting” the right explanation of this caprice 
of mine. 

“Oh, perhaps I ought to be ashamed to confess so foolish a 
thing. It 7s very ridiculous and wrong of me, I know; but I can’t 
help it. The young girl who has come to live with us—our 
hundredth cousin I believe she is—is called Miriam, and I don’t 
like her. That is all.” 

“Let it pass then, and be Mary, Lucy, Fanny, what you will, 
while you are with me: but now to business, Miss Verney ; when 
could you come ?” 

“In a week, or less if you desired it. I have few preparations 
to make, and all at home are acquainted with my intentions.” 

“T ought, however, to give you some idea of the life you are 
willing so rashly to ‘embrace. Judging from bygone facts, I must 
be a very difficult person to live with. I will not frighten you by 
telling you how many young ladies of your age, and older, have 
tried the experiment and failed, in spite too of a liberal salary which 
many of them, poor things! needed badly enough ; but I am bound 
to tell you that my temper and moods are uncertain, that I rarely 
remain a month in the same place, that when away from London I 
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walk and often require my companion to walk at the rate of 
twelve or fourteen miles a day, that I see no society whatever, and 
occasionally require to be read aloud to more than half the night. 
Now, are you strong, and brave, and bold enough to undertake the 
situation you have sought ?” 

“My heart, I must confess, had sunk a little as Mrs. Howard 
thus coolly enumerated the “advantages” I had been ‘ignorantly 
grasping at;, but to appear a coward was not in my nature, so I 
replied with sufficient confidence : 

“{ will at least try to do my best if you are willing to take me. 
Should I fail, it will be more from lack of physical strength, than 
moral energy.” 

“Well, I believe you, Miss Verney, and strangers though we 
are to each other, I am sure there is something in your nature akin 
to mine. We shall get on together if I am not much mistaken ; 
but as there is no disguising the fact that your duties will be 
arduous, you must tell your father to divide your allowance between 
your sisters, and accept fifty pounds a year from me. Except for 
shoes, you will not need to spend much in my service, and you can 
put the rest aside for a rainy day. 

I thought fifty pounds a year quite a fortune. I knew several 
very hard-worked governesses who did not earn more than half that 
sum. I told Mrs. Howard how much it appeared to me, but she 
only smiled indulgently and said: “Then that part of the business 
was settled ;” and she hoped my family would be as satisfied with it 
as I was. 

Believing that there remained nothing further to add on either 
side, I rose to go. Mrs. Howard moved a little from her writing- 
table, and held out her hand. There was a peculiar expression in 
her face as she said : 

“Good morning, Miss Verney. I am quite happy to have this 
matter settled; and now that it zs settled, I will mention one more 
circumstance in connexion with my establishment, which I fear 
has influenced several of my former companions in accepting the 
situation they would otherwise have shrunk from. Ihave a step- 
son residing with me, a young and handsome man, possessed of a 
fine fortune. Sometimes he travels with me; in London we are 
always under the same roof.” 

Here the lady paused and locked curiously and searchingly into 
my face, still holding the hand she had so graciously taken. 

“ You are not excited nor much impressed by this intelligence,” 
she said, with rather a mocking smile; “and it is well that you are 
not, for Stephen Howard is not a marrying man, and he has resisted 
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the charms and allurements of half a hundred prettier girls than 
yourself. Besides this, the chances are that you will never have 
the opportunity of exchanging a dozen words with him. [I said as 
much, and more, to each of the yoyng ladies who preceded you; 
but they were all incredulous, and at any rate did their utmost 
while here to prove my words a lie. Iam glad to see that you 
believe me, and now good morning. Leave me your address, and 
this day week, I will call in the carriage for you, at three in the 
afternoon.” 

My thoughts were in very great confusion as I descended the 
broad stairease ; and, blind to all external objects, I narrowly missed 
falling into the arms of the tall footman, who was waiting to open 
the door for me. If he had looked benevolent before, he looked 
quite compassionately at me now ; and with increasing doubts as to 
whether I had really done a wise thing for myself, I passed out of 
the great house, and found my way to acool and quiet seat in 
the least frequented part of Hyde Park. 


CHAPTER IL. 
JOHN LIVINGSTON. 


It was very pleasant sitting under that leafy tree, with the 
summer winds blowing softly and gently around me, and the 
sense of solitude in no degree disturbed by the murmuring sounds 
that reached me from the numerous pedestrians and equestrians 
with whom the gayer part of the park abounded ; but my mind 
was in too excited a state to endure any physical inaction long, so 
I soon struck into the hot and crowded streets again, and having 
found an omnibus, was in due time deposited within a five minutes’ 
walk of the fields mentioned in the last chapter. 

Looking at my watch as I crossed the first stile, I discovered 
that it was considerably past four o’clock. Now, our dinner hour 
was five, and my father, easy and indulgent as he was in most mat- 
ters, exacted quite a rigid punctuality from all who lived in the 
same house with him, and accepted no excuse, save illness, for 
any failure in this social duty. Tired as I was, therefore, I had 
to quicken my steps, and to deny myself the luxury of even a 
moment's rest on any of the low, wide-barred gates, that looked 
so particularly tempting as I scrambled over them. 

Approaching the last of all, the one that immediately preceded 
the green lane, I perceived a male figure, seated on the highest bar, 
and apparently reading under the shade of an immense umbrella. 
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“ Whoever can that be, now?” I said to myself, standing still 
for an instant to consider; but had my thoughts been anything less 
pre-occupied, I should instantly have guessed at once, that it could 
be none other than John Livingston, my father’s pupil some years 
back, and now his esteemed friend and assistant. 

“Whatever are you doing here, John, at this time of day?” I 
said, as I came up to him; and very possibly I spoke in a pettish 
tone of voice, for, in addition to being miserably heated and worn 
out, he was just about the last individual I cared to meet and walk 
with. 

“Doa’t be angry with me, Emily,” he replied very gently and 
humbly ; “ Janet told me you had gone into London, and I thought 
you would not mind my coming this little way to meet you. I 
know you are going to leave us all as soon as ever you can.” 

“ Sooner than you think or than I had hoped,” was my ungra- 
cious answer, as he assisted me across the stile, and gave me his 
arm, holding that very frightful cotton umbrella over both of us: 
“T am going this day week.” 

“Oh, Emmy! it is not true; say it is not true?” 

“T can't tell a story to please you or anybody, John. I have 
just seen the lady who answered my advertisement, and it is all 
settled. I like her very much, and I am so glad.” 

John sighed drearily. 

“How came Janet to tell you where I had gone?” I asked 
petulantly—for indeed I was by this time in a thoroughly bad 
temper—“I really wish my amiable sisters would mind their own 
business and leave mine alone.” 

“You must not blame Janet, Emily, for I asked her the question. 
I missed you, you see, at lunch, and wanted to know where you 
were.” 

“JT am much obliged to you, but I wish you wouldn’t—wouldn’t 
trouble yourself at all about me, I mean. Can’t you discover that 
it vexes and worries me more than enough ?” 

“But how am I to help it, Emily?” he said piteously ; “I am 
sure I would if I could. I don’t think girls in general are dis- 
pleased at being loved as I love you.” 

“T am sure I don’t know anything about girls in general,” 
I replied snappishly ; “I only know that it is no pleasure to me 
to be for ever hearing of sentiments I cannot return—quite the 
reverse. If you treated me only as you treat Janet, and Letty, 
and Miriam, I should be as civil and as kind as possible to you, 
as I used indeed to be, before all this nonsense came into your 
head, John.” 
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“Before I gave utterance to it you should say, Emmy, for I 
have loved you dearly and truly since the first year I came to live 
at Wildwood when you wore your pretty golden hair (it has grown 
darker now, Emmy), in silken ringlets over your little white 
shoulders, and when you used to call me “dear Johnny” and run 
to me for protection when your sisters teased you. Oh, Emmy, I 
did think then. that you would be my Emmy one day, and it is 
harder than you choose to believe, to forego the happy dream of 
years.” 

His simple earnestness touched me (not my heart, be it under- 
stood) and made me ashamed of my ill temper. 

“Well, John,” I said in a gentler voice, “you know I am in 
truth excessively sorry for all the pain I give you; but I shall soon 
be gone now, and then you will learn to forget me, or to remember 
me only as a sister. You must try to do this, because I am sure I 
never, never can like you as you say you like me. My heart is 
not soft or susceptible at all, and I should have thought that you, 
as well as myself, had heard enough about love and lovers in the 
last few years to sicken you of them for ever.” 

I looked round at him as I spoke, and he smiled back my smile 
in a way that convinced me there was something in his character 
to temper the melancholy and sentimentality I so greatly disap- 
proved in him. 

“T don't believe, Emmy,” he replied after a bit ; “that the real 
ever suffers any positive injury from the counterfeit. You can’t 
expect the love which has grown to be a part of myself to die out, 
because I see foolish imitations of the passion acted incessantly 
around me, The very contrast your coldness and insensibility 
present to your sisters’ extraordinary susceptibility, increases my 
attachment to you. I must say again, that I really cannot help it, 
and that it is too bad of you to be cross and angry with me on this 
account.” 

“Well, I will try not to vex you for the short time we shall 
be together, John; only please don’t poke the spikes of that abo- 
minable umbrella in my eye. I really think you might discard 
that monstrosity—it has done you good service for the last five 
years to my knowledge—and buy yourself a silk one.” 

“T intend to do so, Emmy—that is to say, I intend it from this 
moment—for indeed, till you abused it, I had not given my poor old 
wnbrella a thought. But I have heard some unexpected news to- 
day, news of a handsome legacy from a distant relative whose very 
name I had scarcely been acquainted with. This would enable me 
to begin practice on my own account, and I had hoped to find you 
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inclined to listen seriously to my ardent wishes as regards yourself. 
I see now that it would be worse than useless to urge them again 
at present ; so I shall just let the legacy remain untouched and con- 
tinue to be only your father’s assistant. Years hence, perhaps—” 

He paused here, and seemed suddenly buried in his own reflec- 
tions which I had little inclination to intrude upon. Perhaps he 
expected that I should put in a word of comfort, or of hope, in 
reference to that future, unknown and unguessed by us both, but I 
said not a word, and John was the first to speak again. 

“Won't you tell me something about this situation of yours, 
Emily? You have seen the lady, you say, what is she like ?” 

Thankful to have the subject changed, I gave him very willingly 
the whole particulars of my interview with Mrs. Howard, not even 
omitting the compassionate looks with which the giant footman 
had regarded me. 

“Tt is very strange,” observed John Livingston when [I first 
paused in my narrative, “and to my mind wears an exceedingly 
doubtful aspect. You must really ascertain who this Mrs. Howard 
is, before you take up your abode with her, Emily. You are not of 
course aware, that many ladies who advertise for companions are— 
not exactly the thing, you know,” he stammered out, after hesitating 
and blushing till I felt rather inclined to laugh at him. 

“Qh,” I replied indignantly, “there cannot be the shadow of 
a doubt concerning Mrs. Howard’s position in society: I would 
stake my own reputation upon the thorough respectability of hers. 
She may be eccentric and out of the common way, but what you 
hint at—never, never.” 

“What age did you take her to be?” asked John, quietly passing 
over my excitement. 

“T suppose about forty five or six ; but the room was very dark, 
as I told you. Her face must have been wonderfully attractive in 
her youth ; even now it has a singular charm about it.” 

“ At least, you will allow your father to make a few enquiries 
between this and next week. I assure you J don’t like it at all.” 

Perhaps he did not like the idea of the rich and handsome 
step-son. I thought that quite as probable as that he should have 
conceived any prejudice against Mrs. Howard from my description 
of her. I only said, however : 

“Papa will of course do what he thinks right in the matter. 
I am so certain of being correct in my own impressions that I shall 
be fearless as to the result of the most vigilant enquiries. But here 
we are at home, and I have barely five minutes to get ready for 
dinner.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


WILDWOOD AND ITS INMATES. 


As Iran breathlessly up the stairs towards my own room, I 
overtook my mother, who paused on the landing, and surveyed me 
with some astonishment. 

“Why, Emily, what an object you. are! what have you been 
doing to yourself, and where do you come from? I never saw 
such cheeks in my life, and you have only five minutes before the 
dinner bell will ring. Do make haste child.” 

“ But, mamma, stop one instant. I want to tell you about Mrs. 
Howard, and that I have got the situation. I am sorry to be late, 
but it can’t be helped for once, and papa won’t scold when he hears 
how soon I am going away.” 

“Qh, nonsense, Emmy! I don’t believe you are going away any 
more than I am; and as for stopping now to listen to your story, it 
is wholly out of the question. Cook is waiting for some vanille to 
put in Mr. Clyne’s pudding, and I have not a moment’s time.” 

Poor dear mamma! she never had, in her own estimation, time 
for anything that did not immediately relate to household drudgery, 
and I really believe that she considered it an open question, as to 
whether even sleep, under her circumstances, was not a sin that she 
ought to struggle against. 

I felt the hopelessness of my present effort to detain her, and 
with an impatient shrug (for indeed I had not a grain of sympathy 
with mamma’s hobby), left her making rapidly for the store-closet, 
and shut myself and my burning cheeks into the little room [ had 
the happiness of calling my own. 

Three minutes after the loud bell had ceased to vibrate through 
the house, I entered our dining-parlour, a large shady room, opening 
into a pleasant garden, and with a few words of apology addressed 
to papa, took my usual seat by John Livingston at the table. 
Opposite to me, sat my two elder sisters, Janet and Letitia, while 
my mother and father faced each other, at the head and foot. 

Mr. Clyne, being a confirmed invalid, dined always in his own 
room, and Miriam, his ever-attentive daughter—the Miriam I could 
not like—shared his meal, coming down every day when our cloth 
was withdrawn for the glass of old port which my father had pre- 
scribed for her. 

“Well, Emily,” said Janet, as soon as papa’s brief lecture upon 
my unpunctuality was concluded, “and what have you got to tell 
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us to-day ? your adventures in search of a situation are really quite 
exciting to such humdrum people as we are. Any more insinuations 
that you are too young, or too pretty, too likely to become a rival 
to “my lady,” instead of remaining her obedient, humble servant ? 
Do now, let us hear the whole chapter from the beginning. You 
are looking brimful of the most thrilling intelligence.” 

“Kat your dinner, Janet,” exclaimed my father rather sternly, 
“and let Emily eat her's. Time enough for chattering when the 
pudding comes to table. John, give your neighbour a glass of 
sherry ; she has evidently walked too fast and too far.” 

Nobody ventured to speak again until the meat had disappeared. 
Then, while waiting for the arrival of the second course, I volun- 
teered the information my sisters were dying to obtain—addressing 
myself, however, not to them, but to papa. 

He heard me in silence to the end, pondered a few minutes on 
what I had told him, then looked across at mamma, and said : 

“What do you think of it, ny dear ?” 

“T have had no time to think of it at all yet,’ she replied in 
manifest perplexity ; “but you know, we both agreed to let Emmy 
please herself in this matter, so I suppose she must be allowed 
to go.” 

“To go somewhere, of course, but the present question is 
whether she may go to this Mrs. Howard’s. I don’t like Emily’s 
description of her, I must confess ;. there must be some mystery, 
and mystery as a rule is always suspicious.” 

“You will certainly make the strictest enquiries, sir, previous 
to any definite arrangement,” struck in John Livingston with quite 
a glow upon his cheeks, which made my sisters look at each other, 
and smile rather contemptuously. 

“Undoubtedly, John,” said Mr. Verney, smiling too, though in 
a much pleasanter manner than his fair daughters had done. “If 
the discontented little lamb will forsake the shepherd’s fold, we 
must at least make sure that she does not fall into the jaws of a 
prowling wolf. Emmy was premature in fixing the day for enter- 
ing Mrs. Howard’s service.” 

I was about to repeat what I had said half an hour before to 
John Livingston concerning my entire confidence in Mrs. Howard’s 
respectability, when Letty, the enthusiastic member of our family, 
exclaimed warmly : 

“But how charming it will be to have fifty pounds a year all to 
yourself! such a chance as this does not occur every day. Why, in 
a year or two, Emily, you may save enough to buy a real lace 
shawl, brussels lace !—only fancy !” 
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Is that the great object of Emmy’s ambition?” quietly asked 
my neighbour, who (as the reader may perceive) was regarded as 
one of ourselves. “I should scarcely have given her credit for 
knowing the real from the counterfeit.” 

“Perhaps she does not,” retorted Letty with a look and tone 
that conveyed her acknowledgment of having probably paid me 
too high a compliment ; “but, thank goodness! J do, and if I were 
going to get fifty pounds a year, that is the first thing I should 
do with it.” 
fm “ My dear Letty, you care far too much for dress,” said mamma 
from the bottom of the table, and helping the pudding as she spoke : 
“when once you have a house of your own to manage, you will 
become indifferent to all that nonsense, and find more useful ways 
of spending money than in buying lace shawls.” 

“Tn the meanwhile, mamma, suffer me to indulge my innocent 
passion for them,” replied Letitia, drawing up her white, graceful 
throat, and looking as little likely to dwindle into the household 
slave our good mother had become, as it was possible to look. 
“Even that pattern of all excellence, and model of all models, 
Miriam Clyne, wears a lace shawl, and puts it on in a way that 
proves her appreciation of its elegance.” 

My father was growing weary of this idle talking. 

“Miriam is a good girl, an admirable daughter,” he said in a 
slightly raised voice, and directing a reproving glance at Letty. 
“Till have no sneering at her in my presence, remember. It’s an 
odd thing that a woman has only to be a little more than ordinarily 
pretty, and a little more than ordinarily amiable, for every other 
woman to dislike and find fault with her.” 

Not much policy in this defence of your favourite, Mr. Verney ; 
but luckily papa was eating his pudding, and did not see the 
curling lips and flushing cheeks of his two eldest daughters. 

.I, who liked Miriam Clyne even less than they did, was not 
accustomed to give any outward sign of the unfriendly feeling she 
inspired ; but my father’s words jarred against me, and I wondered 
once more (as indeed I was always wondering) what he or anybody 
could see to admire in that cold, silent, joyless, and apparently self- 
concentrated girl. 

She came creeping in with her ghost-like tread, a few minutes 
after my father’s rebuke had put a temporary extinguisher upon 
all conversation. 

A pale, dark-haired girl, with soft, sad brown eyes, good nose 
and mouth, pretty rounded chin, and a slight and rather drooping 
figure, below the middle height—that was Miriam Clyne. 
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“Bring your chair here, my dear, and sit by me,” said bene- 
volent Mr. Verney, making room in the place he designated for the 
young lady. “You shall have a bumper to-day, Miriam, for your 
cheeks are whiter even than usual, and by that token, fair cousin, 
I am certain the prescribed walk has been omitted. Tell the truth 
now, you have been stewing in that hot room up-stairs all the 
morning ?” 

“My father wanted me to finish reading a book to him,” Miriam 
replied without a smile, or the least visible token that she appre- 
ciated my father’s kindness: “I shall go into the garden for half 
an hour this evening.” 

“Not enough, not enough, my poor child. Air and exercise 
you must have, and have in liberal quantities, or Mr. Clyne will 
by and bye have to look out for a new reader. Pity he can’t put 
up with the reading of either of these idle girls here.” 

The idle girls were evidently of a different opinion, to judge by 
the ugly faces they made, and the hardly-suppressed sounds that 
were emitted from their pouting lips. 

“Oh, I should not like anybody to take my place even for a 
day,” said Miriam quickly. “I am stronger than you think, Mr. 
Verney, and have not the slightest fear of being laid by as useless, 
while papa has need of me.” 

“You are a brave little girl, I know,” he continued, perceiving 
I suppose, that none of us felt much inclined to talk to her ; “ but 
there is such a thing as over-estimating and therefore over-taxing 
our own physical strength. Come, toss off that wine, Miriam, and 
then you must hear the grand news about Miss Emmy there.” 

“ Much interest she will feel in it,” I thought to myself, but I 
let papa go on with his story, not even looking up while it was in | 
progress, but continuing leisurely eating the orange that John had 
made into a lobster’s tail for me. 

“And so,” said papa, in conclusion, “you see there is every 
chance of our home circle being very soon diminished.” We 
shall miss her ladyship, I’m thinking, wilful and fanciful as she 
has sometimes been. You must contrive, Miriam, to come a 
little oftener amongst us when Emmy is gone away. I, for one, 
shall be glad to know more of you, my dear child, and if this 
Madam Howard is to rob me of my own daughter, I must try— 
but, eh, eh, what’s this, Miriam? are you ill, are you faint, is the 
room too warm for you? Run, John, and throw the window wide 
open. I knew this poor child was killing herself with all that 
reading aloud, and never getting a breath of fresh air.” 

Of course by this time, every eye was directed towards the 
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object of papa’s solicitude; and, prejudiced as we were against her, it 
was impossible not to feel a little womanly sympathy in looking at 
that pale, pale face, and those white quivering lips which appeared 
anxious, but wholly unable to speak in deprecation of so much 
anxiety. Certainly some sudden and alarming illness must have 
seized her ; and holding our frightened breaths, we expected every 
moment to see her faint quite away, though Mr. Verney’s supporting 
arms were thrown tenderly around her, mamma’s smelling bottle 
was held close under her nose, and John Livingston, having dashed 
open the window, was sprinkling cold water upon her blue-veined 
forehead. 

At last she managed to speak and even to smile, while very 
slowly her delicate skin resumed its healthful hue. 

“T am better now, thank you. It was really nothing but a 
momentary faintness which I often have in warm weather. I am 
ashamed of the trouble and confusion I have caused. If you please, 
Mr. Verney, I will now return to my father, as he will think my 
absence long?” 

“You will do nothing of the kind, young lady,” said the doctor, 
in a very friendly though decided tone. “I shall go and spend 
half an hour with Mr. Clyne myself this evening ; and you, after 
another glass of wine—nay, I insist upon it, and if you make any 
demur, you shall have a couple—must just go into the garden with 
Mrs. Verney, or some of these girls, and get as much fresh air as 
you can. John can accompany you, in case of a second attack, and 
you will be goodsenough to remain out until the dews begin to rise. 
These orders are peremptory.” 

Miriam probably felt too weak to dispute them, or she might 
‘have been really grateful for the affectionate interest in her health 
which they implied. 

As my father left the room, John Livingston offered his arm, in 
his own ‘good-natured, simple fashion, to the young lady, who took 
it with evident reluctance, and with a questioning glance round the 
table, to ascertain, I suppose, what other companion she was to have. 

“T must go to the kitchen for a quarter of an hour,” said 
mamma apologetically, as she delivered her smelling-bottle into 
John’s keeping; “but surely you girls have nothing particular 
to do, and can keep Miriam company in the garden till I am dis- 
engaged.” 

My sisters murmured something about having a new song to 
practise—a glee, which Captain Murray was coming to sing with 
them that evening—but of course, if John was not sufficient escort, 
and Emily was too tired, etc. ete. 
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“Oh, you come, Emmy,” said John, with a pleading glance at 
me; “we shall not have many more evenings, and it is so lovely in 
the garden now.” 

I don’t think either of his arguments moved me particularly ; 
but I was a little curious about Miriam’s sudden illness, and had a 
little pity for the white face she lifted for a moment to mine, as the 
request was made to me. 

So I went. 


CHAPTER IV. 


MIRIAM., 


The sun had quite deserted the broad, gravel walk at the far 
end of the garden, and the evening air, blowing coolly over the ad- 
jacent fields, caught, as it lingered refreshingly near us, the mingled 
perfumes of roses and honeysuckle, with which the beds bordering 
the path we had chosen abounded. 

For a quarter of an hour or so, we paced slowly up and down, 
talking very little, but receiving, from time to time, Miriam’s assur- 
ances that she was much better; that the faintness had entirely 
disappeared ; and that she might safely be trusted, if we wished to 
be elsewhere, to finish her ramble alone. 

“Tam quite content to be here,’ I said truthfully, and John 
Livingston was warmly echoing my words when a messenger from 
the surgery announced that there was a poor woman waiting 
anxiously to see him. 

“Don’t go in till I return, Emmy,” he entreated, as he prepared’ 
to obey this summons; “it is such an exquisite evening for being 
out, and” (in a lowered voice) “I have so much to say to you.” 

I turned to Miriam when our companion had left us, and asked 
her if she was not beginning to feel tired of walking. There was 
a sort of arbour, contrived some years ago by papa and John 
Livingston, in one corner of the garden, and we could go and rest 
there if she felt disposed. 

“Oh, but I am not in the least tired,” she replied eagerly, “and 
I think walking is best for’me.” 

A pause of several minutes ensued. I really did not know 
what to talk about to this hundredth cousin of mine. 

Presently she said, and I could fancy that her voice still be- 
tokened some remaining weakness : 

“Tam afraid I did not very clearly understand what Mr. Verney 
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was telling me just now about your going away. Are you really 
going to leave us ?” 

“Yes, unless Mrs. Howard changes her mind, or papa hears 
anything against her ; but that I believe to be impossible, so, indeed, 
I consider the matter settled.” 

“Where does this lady live ?” 

“ At present in Wilton Place, Belgravia; but she told me she 
never remained stationary for long together. We shall travel, and 
that will be charming for me. I have always had a great desire to 
travel.” 

“You will enjoy your new life I have no doubt, Emily. If 
you go abroad especially, you will find an endless variety of objects 
to interest you.” 

“ You liked the continent very much, did you not, Miriam ?” 

“Tam sure I should have done so, had I seen more of it. In 
a German convent, you know, there is little opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with anything beyond the walls that enclose 
you. And when my father came to take me away, we travelled as 
rapidly as we could to England.” 

“What a pity that was. ButI think I should have liked being 
educated in a convent. You went out sometimes, I suppose, 
Miriam ?” 

“Very rarely.” 

“ Had you any friends in the place ?” 

“One very dear one, who was a boarder in the convent when I 
first went there. Afterwards she lived in an old chateau outside 
the town—such a wild, romantic, desolate place—and occasionally 
I was allowed to go anid stay with her.” 

“That must have been pleasant. Was she English or Ger- 
man ?” 

“Qh, English, and unmarried. I think she had lost all her 
relatives; and I am sure she had gone through a great deal of 
suffering.” . 

“You were much attached to this friend, Miriam ?” 

“T was very fond of her; I liked being with her: she was 
clever and original both in thought and action. Everybody was 
glad to be introduced to her, and to come out to that old, gloomy- 
looking chateau. In summer time, the woods that surrounded it 
were more beautiful than you can imagine; deep, winding paths 
with green branches meeting and waving over your head, and wild 
flowers of every colour growing luxuriantly beneath your feet ; and 
then here and there a little brooklet murmuring softly at your side, 


with that gentle rippling noise which I think so very sweet to hear. 
VOL. I. 
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Oh! it was lovely, lovely beyond words or thought. I shall never 
see anything like that wood again.” 

I turned to look at Miriam, and was positively startled at the 
change that had come over her face in speaking. All its paleness, 
and sadness, and coldness were gone ; and instead of these, there 
was bright colour, with sparkling eyes, and a general expression for 
which I can find no name, but which certainly struck me as being 
marvellously attractive. Never again could I suspect Miriam 
Clyne of being without a heart, whatever fault I might find with 
her for locking it up so carefully. 

It was simple wonderment at the new character in which she 
had suddenly come out, that kept me from making any immediate 
comment on what she had been telling me. I was thinking that 
this girl and myself might have been friends, had she not so coldly 
and pertinaciously resisted all my advances towards her on her first 
arrival amongst us. Then I should have been glad and thankful to 
have found a companion of my own sex and age, who would not 
have worried and vexed my temper as Janet and Letty were con- 
stantly doing. I could have attached myself very warmly to 
Miriam Clyne had she been less of an icicle than she was; but her 
excessive coldness at the first not only disappointed my affection 
but cruelly wounded the pride of which I had in those days an 
ample share; and therefore strong dislike, amounting almost to 
absolute repulsion, had long taken the place of the quiet sisterly 
affection I had once been anxious to offer her. 

I was thinking of all this now, and regretting, since I saw that 
the girl was capable both of warmth and enthusiasm, that it had 
not been otherwise, when Miriam startled me from my reverie by 
asking suddenly : 

“Does your Mrs. Howard live alone, or has she any family?” | 

“T should imagine that to all intents and purposes she lives 
alone,” I replied, marvelling at my companion’s assumption of 
interest in the matter; “for although she said something about a 
step-son residing under the same ‘Toof with her, I should gather 
from other observations which she made, that they were very rarely 
together.” 

After a pause, Miriam said again : 

“You will at least be sure to come frequently in contact with 
this gentleman. How will Mr. Livingston like it?” 

Was this a playful jest on Miriam’s part—Miriam who never 
jested, and rarely even smiled? I turned once more to look at her, 
but her eyes were bent stedfastly on the ground, and I could only 
discover that the face was becoming slightly flushed from walking. 


¥ 
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“Mr. Livingston is nothing to me, Miriam,” I answered rather 
haughtily ; then, quickly detecting the absurdity of being offended 
at the imputation of a lover who was indeed every way worthy, I 
added with a light laugh: “So if your fancy inclines you to weave 
any pretty little romance im connexion with myself and Mrs. 
Howard’s step-son (who, by the bye, she told me was rich and 
handsome), don’t let poor John stand in the way. I am very fond 
of John asa friend, Miriam ; but lover of mine he will never be. 
Never !” 

“ How can you say that, Emily,” she resumed in what I could 
almost have fancied a reproving tone, “ when every word and look 
he addresses to you proclaim his devotion, and when your sisters 
speak openly of the strong probability of your soon being publicly 
engaged to him.” 

“My dear sisters speak as they wish,” I exclaimed bitterly ; 
though this was the first intimation I had received of their ventur- 
ing so far. “They would be glad to see me married to anybody, so 
that the coast might be left clear for them ; and |it was just because 
[ felt I might in the end be driven to such a course if I remained 
at home, that I decided on taking a situation I know that John 
likes me, but he deserves a wife who would love him with her whole 
heart ; and as I could not do that, I repeat, that I will never be his 
wife. I am not romantic, thank goodness! but I have my own 
ideal of the man I could love, and vow to honour and obey—and 
this ideal is not realized in John Livingston.” 

“Poor John!” said Miriam, and then she sighed in such a 
strangely dreary way that I fancied she must have more than a 
common sympathy with him; and I was just about to ask her 
jokingly if she had ever been in love herself, when the object of 
our recent discussion suddenly joined us and brought Miriam a 
request from her father that if she felt quite recovered shé would 
now go in-doors. 

I did not oppose John’s wish of remaining a little longer in 
the garden, for I wanted to speak about Miriam, and I knew he would 
be the most patient, if not the most interested listener I could find ; 
but, for once, this good-natured John (whose good nature was so 
remarkably conspicuous, that it really hindered people from looking 
for higher qualities in him) was not quite so tractable as he was 
wont to be. Miriam Clyne might be a very good or a very bad 
young woman, a very ordinary or a very extraordinary character, 
but she was nothing whatever to him, while Emily Verney—but I 
will spare my readers the rest. It was the old, old story: fond 
and infatuated love on one side, and calm, sisterly friendship on 
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the other. I could not help it, and so I told John for at least the 
hundredth time. My nature was not susceptible to the kind of 
love he wished to inspire in me. I believed I should never care 
for anybody in that way. My sisters had literally sickened me of 
it. Had they not both been in love (the object only changing) 
since they left the nursery, or before, for aught I knew? For my 
own part, I liked freedom. I had no longing even for a house and 
establishment of my own. It would be rather nice to be the old 
maid of the family, to be made much of by all my little nephews 
and nieces—to be welcomed amongst them as the good aunt Emily 
whose pockets were sure to be filled with sugar-plums, and every 
sort of forbidden dainty. Oh, yes, nothing would be nicer than 
this; and John’s own children, if he behaved well in the meantime, 
might come in for a share of my exemplary benevolence. 

“Ah, Emmy,” said John, with a look which I would much 
rather he had kept to himself; “these are all foolish dreams that 
will never be realized. You are not made to go through life with- 
out loving, and loving deeply. I shall see you a happy wife by 
and bye; and it is I, whose love you scorn, that will be alone and 
ilesolate in my old age.” 

“Now, John, I wont hear another word. You are cruelly 
trying to make me feel guilty and miserable. Oh, dear! oh, dear! 
how unfortunately perverse everything is in this strange world of 
ours. If you had but happened to fall in love with Janet or Letty, 
or even Miriam !—They are all prettier than I am.” 

“Emmy, Emmy!” exclaimed my companion, grasping my hand 
and squeezing it tighter than was anyways agreeable ; “my heart 
made choice of you—you only. All other women in the wide 
universe are alike to me. If I may not have you, I accept con- 
tentedly a single life, and would rather have loved you as I have 
done, as I do, meeting no return, than have given that same love 
to another, though she might have paid me back with triple 
interest.” 

“Let us go in,” I said, struggling with an emotion John Living- 
ston’s attachment had never excited in me before ; “and do believe, 
John, that I like you sincerely, and thank you from my heart for 
every past kindness, as well as for this generous love which ought 
to have been lavished upon a worthier object.” 

“God bless you, dear, dear Emmy !” he whispered as we parted 
at the dining-room door. And that night I certainly thought less 
of Mrs. Howard than of John Livingston. 





(To be continued.) 











DEACONESSES. 


BY JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 


Is it lawful to desire the office of a deaconess? What need is there 
of deaconesses? I propose to consider these questions. Not in a 
sectarian spirit. Assuredly not in a Romish spirit. I would not 
advocate any movement that necessitated vows of celibacy, or that 
divorced woman from home, and from the fulfilment of homely duties. 
There is much force in the popular saying that “charity begins at home ;” 
but charity must not end at home. In like manner, woman having 
first discharged her domestic employments is bound to go forth and do 
good unto her neighbours. Woman is not called upon to speak in the 
congregation. Preaching is not her vocation. But woman in her sphere 
is called upon to take part in the Christian ministry. As well as man 
she has her work to do in the evangelization of the world. Do you ask 
what work? Go with me to the abodes of poverty, affliction, and guilt, 
and see the plentiful harvest of good works you may reap, if you are so 
minded. 

In London as in other large cities and towns, you will find perhaps 
not far from the mansions of the rich, blind courts and alleys tenanted 
by the poor. Here is one between the Euston and Great Northern 
stations. The aspect thereof is uninviting, but we will enter it. There 
is a public-house at one corner, and a dismal-looking baker’s shop at the 
opposite corner. It is plain enough that in this neighbourhood, selling 
doctored beer and fiery gin is a more profitable trade than dealing in 
bread. Under the archway, lolling against the public-house wall, is a 
man smoking a short black pipe. It is the busy season in his line, and 
he can earn sufficient in five days to keep his family from starving, and 
pay the publican’s score. When the winter sets in, there is the pawn- 
shop, public benevolence, and the union. His companions are his wife 
and female acquaintance. Such unwomanly women. Their dresses are 
ragged, their shoes down at the heel, their hair plastered with grease, 
and a flowing red kerchief pinned over their shoulders. They are dressed 
for the day ; for the matter of that, for the week, the year, for their lives, 
They will never be neater in their attire unless they live to become 
inmates of the workhouse. One of them has an infant in her arms. 
The little creature has been dosed with gin and is sleeping. Pass the 
group sorrowfully not loathingly. The sottish idler is our brother ; his 
boon companions are our sisters. 

The narrow court is full of children, some of them without stockings, 
many shoeless, all of them dirty. Children in size, but how old their 
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faces look. Part of them are playing, part of them sitting on the door- 
steps and basking in the sunshine. I love sunshine in the country, but 
it never seems so loving and so kindly as when it smiles upon the dark 
squalor of the town. Here is a butterfly. How eagerly the old-faced 
children pursue it. Perhaps sometimes the winds of heaven waft the 
perfume of the new-mown hay to this wretched place. I confess I have 
not perceived it. But, lady, it is past conjecture that the winds of heaven 
often bear pestilence from these hovels of the poor into the homes of the 
rich. Our Father loves the poor, and He will not let the stewards of 
His bountiful providence neglect them with impunity. 

We will visit the best looking house in the court, and the best part 
of it, the first floor. The tenement is occupied by a skilled workman, his 
wife, and four children, The husband’s earnings are thirty-three shillings 
a week, and the wife, if she chooses, can by her industry add a few 
shillings to the income. 

Well to do people! eh? let the place speak. 

The windows are without blinds, and at one a shawl is pinned up, and 
at the other (in the back room) a torn soiled sheet. In the front room 
there is a somewhat ricketty table; four chairs of divers patterns, and 
one of them bottomless; a mattress in the corner, on which two of 
the children sleep; the basin of water in which the family washed 
yesterday on one chair ; a black kettle and black tin saucepan are on the 
black and greasy flour. In the open cupboard may be seen some un- 
washed crockery : on the mantelpiece is some new bread and fresh butter 
(the poor eschew stale bread and salt butter). There are four tallow 
candles partially melted by the heat of the room ; there is a tract under 
the table, and a trashy serial on the table. In both rooms untidiness and 
uncleanliness reign supreme. The mistress of this home (may we call it 
home) is consistently untidy. The poor thing looks care-worn. She is 
poor, for the greater part of her husband’s earnings go to the public-house, 
and, with the little she receives, she knows not how to manage. 
Her prospects for the coming winter are gloomy. She has nothing left 
on which the pawnbroker will advance ; she has no eredit, and cold and 
hunger are terrible enemies. And her children are not blessed to her ; 
the more she loves them, the more fearful it must be to see them being 
trained for crime and misery. Her reflective powers are not very great ; 
but she knows, instinctively, that as she sows she will reap. 

She rises from the seat where she has been rocking herself to and fro, 
and sends the youngest child fora dram. There is a wild daring ex- 
pression of countenance. She cares for nothing. Whilst she lives she 
will be as jolly as she can, and she will die with curses on her lips. 
Her children must do as their mother has done, and if they come to the 
hulks or the gallows—another dram, quick! quick !—the mother will 
drown reflection in drunkenness. 

Must she, must her husband and her little ones perish # 

The minister has called on her, tracts have been left for her, the mis- 
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sionary has been to visit her. All in vain. She sneers at every thought 
of religion. Why is she afflicted? Why are her children cursed? Why 
does her husband ill-use her? Let those love God whom God loves. 
Her heart, her poor, broken, crushed heart absolutely rejoices, with a 
mad savage joy, at impious rebellion against the love of her Maker. 

Shall we give her up, lady? Until the tree falls there is hope. True 
she is blasphemous ; but if He bears with her, we should not be angrily 
intolerant. But what can be done ? 

Suppose, lady, you determine to take this case in hand, I am confident 
your labour will not be in vain. You come to this woman, not to preach 
to her, but to give her your womanly aid and counsel. Spend a few mornings 
with her, if necessary. Take your needle-work with you. Be cheerful and 
chatty, so that she may learn, without your telling her, how happy are 
those who love God ; for, although you must not at first press her with 
religious topics, it is necessary to forthwith avow your Christianity. Perhaps 
she allows you to assist in washing the little pets ; and then, at your sug- 
gestion, the room will be made neat and clean, so that the husband 
will no longer have an excuse for passing his time at the public-house. 
One by one you reveal to her’ the loving mercies of her God. She will 
begin almost unconsciously to love with a new and anxious love those 
about her. She will readily send her children to school. She becomes 
so strangely patient, that her husband, aggravated as he is, does not feel 
much pleasure in ill-using her. Practically she has adopted the wise 
admonition of offering her left cheek to him who has smitten her right cheek. 
Mind you, she is not a whit nearer heaven. She was and is an unprofit- 
able servant. Moral reformation, worldly prudence, kindly humanity, are 
not evidences of salvation. But the door of her heart is open. Now 
preach to her about the love of God : her conscience no longer seared, will 
tell her enough about the just vengeance that overtaketh the impenitent 
sinner. Do not bejdiscouraged. It may take weeks, months, or even 
years to effect this. The bread that you cast on the waters of time will 
return unto you in eternity. When you know it not there is rejoicing in 
heaven. because your sister repents—she and her household. I cannot 
estimate the good wrought through your agency. The example may 
work wonders, and those unborn may be blessed by your labours. 

Do you not, lady, perceive a sphere of usefulness? The picture I 
have drawn is from life, and there are thousands of such homes and of 
such families. Do you not see what good can be done by the Christian 
woman, that the Christian man cannot effect? There is, indeed, an 
abundant harvest for the female missionary. It seems to me, that the 
office of deaconess is lawful and needful. Not a deaconess who is not in the 
world : but a home woman, be she married or single : a ministering woman 
and not an ecclesiastical machine. 

The special usefulness of woman in the sick-chamber, is beyond 
question; and happily she is present in our hospitals and in our homes. 
Yet there are scenes of afiliction when the ministration of woman is as 
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much needed as in the sick-chamber, and it is not forthcoming. The 
following is an example. 

The locality is Paddington ; the season winter; the time evening. 
The street is tolerably well for a bye street ; the houses are not so wretched 
looking, as in the court we lately visited: the feeble gaslight reveals 
an appearance of faded gentility and gloominess. Even the pot-man’s 
cry of “beer, ho!” is mingled with melancholy. Let us look into the 
“second floor back” of one of these ex-genteel residences. When the 
street was well-to-do, the landlords painted the houses once in three years ; 
now that they are let out in tenements, and produce more rent, the 
landlords care nothing for appearance, or for the comfort of the inmates. 
The room we are in is not water tight ; the ceiling is cracked, and the 
paper is hanging so loosely on the walls that it moves with every draught. 
The fire in the grate looks cheerless, as if it was trying to go out. 
It does not seem nearly so bright and warm as the double wick candle, 
fixed in an empty blacking-pot, and standing on the table. What a sad 
spectacle the candle light discloses. 

By the side of the wall opposite the fire-place is a bed—I mean a 
narrow bedstead and a flock mattress. On it is lying the bed-ridden mother 
of the family. She has lost the use of her limbs. In early life she was 
well off, but the evil days came ; she was poor, a widow, and afflicted. 
It is no wonder that she is querulous ; she moans continually, for no 
earthly power or will can afford her relief from suffering, and she has 
never tried to heal her wounded spirit with the balm of Gilead. 
Hope has given place to chronic despair. She can find no blessing in 
this world, and she does not think of the world to come. Of her children 
only two daughters are living. One is busy at the table, making up artificial 
flowers, and by the labour of her hands supports herself and her mother. 
The girl’s face is seamed with the small-pox: her hands are very thin ; 
her shoulder-bones are unpleasantly prominent. She wants exercise, and 
a different diet ; above all else she needs a cheerful spirit, for melancholy 
murders health. Will she survive her mother? 

The other daughter is conspicuous to her mother and her sister by 
her absence. She was young and beautiful, and it is two weary years 
since she left her home. Let her shame veil her from our eyes. Hush! 
The bed-ridden mother forgets her not ; ever and anon she speaks of her, 
and sometimes tenderly, and sometimes in her phrensy, cursingly. 

“Oh! Matty, Matty, do come home, do come home, and kiss me, 
Matty dear.” 

“ Better where she is,” cries the daughter sullenly. 

An exclamation of anger issued from the thin parched lips of the 
bed-ridden mother. 

“But for this loathsome face, perhaps I should have sold myself and 
been happier,” exclaimed the girl, striking herself in her passion. 

The paralytic’s bed creeks. 

Follow her then, follow her. Curses on her.” 
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The daughter rises from her seat, she throws herself on her mother 
and weeps. The afflicted mother has forgotten how to weep, but she 
strokes her child’s face with the hand that she can lift, and hushes her as 
though she were an infant. 

Lady, could you not soothe this misery? You might point out the 
silver lining to the cloud. You might tell her of the reward of patient 
endurance. You might, by your sympathy, convince her that, though 
afflicted, she was not forgotten. The minister talks kindly to her, but 
you could do more. You could teach her to regard you as a sister or a 
daughter. You could with womanly tact smooth her pillow, and make 
her little home more comfortable. You might, by your loving kindness, 
once more suffuse her eyes with comforting tears. You might become a 
messenger of peace to the dispirited daughter. You might improve her 
condition by your wise counsels. You might explain to her that flower- 
making was the work God had appointed her to do, and that if she did 
her duty in that station of life unto which she was called, she could not 
do better though she was a queen upon the throne. And it might be, 
through your instrumentality, these despairing creatures—these poor 
afflicted and miserable siste’s—would “embrace the blessed hope of 
everlasting life,” which turns mourning into gladness, and which shall 
not fade away, but issue in heavenly and eternal blessedness. 

If thus to minister to the. afflicted is the business of a deaconess, it is 
indeed a lawful, a needful, and a blessed office. 

Let us now behold a scene where suffering, and sin, and shame are 
united. 

We are in the presence of a dying woman ; she is in a decline, and 
her days on earth are few. Her career of shame is at an end. The 
excitement of sin has passed away. Satan leaves her to the upbraidings 
of the still small voice that will not be hushed. Her conscience was 
dead, now it lives; the long forgotten past haunts her ; remorse is her 
constant companion ; she thinks of the home she left; of the father 
whose gray hairs she brought with sorrow to the grave; of the 
mother whose life she consumed with anguish. Dead are all those 
who loved her ere she fell; and the companions of her guilt forsake 
her. She is alone with her awakened conscience. Oh, that the worm 
would die! She has once tried to read her Bible, but she could not under- 
stand it, it seemed a sealed book to her. Her misery bafiles description. 

Perhaps she will listen to you, lady ; you can draw near to her. Poor 
fallen creature that she is, you can still kiss her and call her sister. Speak 
to her very gently and very lovingly. You can whisper to her those promises 
of pardon, she could not read. You cannot relieve the painful weariness 
that heralds the long sleep of the grave ; but you may teach her that she 
is not an outcast from the world. Then when she awakens to a sense of 
human sympathy, she will perhaps be able to get faith in the sympathy 
of Him who died for her. 


Satan, who thought his victim secure, is cheated of the prey he had 
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so industriously ensnared. The triumph im hell over a lost soul was 
premature. The woman trembles, and weeps, and prays ; but she believes. 
Death on his pale horse is impatient for the permission to strike the 
stroke that severs body and spirit. And there is an angel present, crowned 
and robed, and yet with shining robes and a glorious crown in her hand. 
Then comes the dreadful faintness, and the last struggle. Two angels go 
forth crowned with heavenly diadems and robed in shining garments. 
And presently Death rushes away on his pale horse with a terrific shriek, 
for he has seen the countenance of the dead assume an aspect of blissful 
composure, and in his ears has rung the triumphant chorus of the saints, 
“Oh, death, where is thy sting? oh, grave, where is thy victory ?” 

Is it the office of a deaconess to thus aid the guilty? then it is a 
lawful, needful, and a blessed office. 

Though you might thus be useful, and in countless other ways, you 
rather shrink from becoming a deaconess? Your husband, or father, or 
brother, or lover likes it not; or you fancy it would be disliked. 
Well, lady, to be a messenger of peace and mercy, to be Christ’s minister 
is the sacred obligation of every Christian woman, though she is not a 
deaconess. I grant that when you have’ done your best, you are an 
unprofitable servant ; but unless you are zealous to do His will, you are 
not His servant. Then whose servant are you? 

But it is difficult, all but impossible, to labour without organization. 
So I should like to see the churches turning their attention to the min- 
istry of woman ; and I do not think they could do better than follow the 
example of the Church of England and adopt the word deaconess ; but 
there are several things in The Church Deaconess Institution to which I 
object. Ido not approve of the three classes—deaconesses, candidates, 
and assistants. The two first are to live in the house, the last at their 
homes. What need of a house? Men are admitted into the ministry 
without being separated from society ; why not admit women upon the 
same terms? Anything that separates woman from home is of an evil 
influence. She should be in the world, though not of the world. 

The efficiency of the deaconess will often be impaired by the separation 
from the current of life. I wonder from whence the idea of a separate 
house is borrowed. Not from the example of Christ, for He was 
constantly mixing with the world. Not in fact from the Bible, for the 
holy women of the Scriptures were not separated from kindred and society. 

Again the proposal to have distinguishing dress is a blunder. The 
special hope of a woman’s ministry consists in her womanhood. The 
uniform dress has the effect of widely separating the visitor and the visited. 
A clergyman was several times repulsed in his visits to a notorious wife- 
beater. One day he called on him, and wearing a black instead of a 
white neckerchief. “Ah,” said the drunkard, “now you look like a man, 
[ll talk to you.” 

My conception of the office of deaconess is, that it has nothing to do 
with marriage or giving in marriage: and that a married deaconess is 
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quite as able to do her duty as a married deacon. At the outset I 
stated that woman’s duty began at home, though it did not end at home. 
A deaconess may be married or single. She may have six hours or only 
one hour a day to devote to the work. God will accept the one hour as 
readily as the six hours. Being a communicant ought to be a sufficient 
test of fitness. If there is not a separate house, if there is not distin- 
guishing dress, deaconesses will be so in deed, and not in outward appear- 
ance. There will no temptation to assume the office except to fulfil Chris- 
tian duty. As for the form of admission, united prayer for grace will be 
the most efficacious. 

As a member of the Church of England, I hope that she will have 
an order of deaconesses who follow the teachings of Scripture, not of 
Romanism. We want a“ woman’s ministry” that will include the service 
of any one who is able and willing to work. 

Charity is always twice blessed. I am convinced that deaconesses 
would be the fondest wives, the most devoted mothers, and the most 
dutiful daughters. No man would object to his wife, or daughter, or 
sister becoming a deaconess, since it did not separate her from the altar 


of home. Nay, it would sanctify womanhood even in the eyes of unbe- 
lieving men. 





STANZAS 


ON THE CEMETERY AT EARL’S COURT, OLD 
BROMPTON. 


BY LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 
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LoNE Mausoleum ! consecrated spot, 

Where rest the ashes of the slumbering Dead ; 
Where unreturning friends,—still unforgot,— 

Shall, midst thy verdure, rest their wearied head, 
Here are rich vernal sweets profusely shed, 

By flowers and foliage brightening into bloom, 
While Cypress boughs their silent arms have spread, 

To shield the sleepers whose too early doom 
Hath given them calm repose, with beauty for a tomb! 


Il. 


For here are many whom misfortune grieved,— 
More soft the slumbers of their last repose : 


And here are those whose lofty birth received, 


Such honour as the passing hour bestows: 
Here too, doth sleep the victim,—midst his foes ! 

The proud, the brave, the powerful, the weak, 
All here are met ; and Fortune’s ebbs and flows 

Prevail no more : here Rest her throne may seek, 
And tranquil, dreamless slumbers for each heart bespeak. 





Il. 


For here the herblets of the Spring-time blow, 
To grace the silence of all-peaceful sleep, 
Sleep, pure and cold as newly drifted snow, 
Ere sunny rays their milder vigils keep. 
And OnE lies resting where yon tendrils creep, 
To guard the stillness of her lonely bower ; 
For HER repose seems beauteous, soft, and deep, 
The boon of Nature and her kindest dower, 
To HER who early drooped, like summer's tender flower 


IV. 


Sweet Solitude ! would I had found a grave, 
And refuge calm from troubled Life’s career ! 
Would that yon sylvan bed where wild flowers wave, 
Had spread for me that same enamelled bier, 
Since flowers now bloom o’er HER who slumbers near. 
(For two long years have closed since she’s no more : 
Sad hours! ye fix—not dissipate, each tear !) 
While Time, if still I tread the peopled shore, 


May calm my outward grief, but ne’er can peace restore. 


¥ 


Therefore would I all willingly consign 
My wearied spirit to the peaceful rest, 
Where Nature yields a canopy benign, 
Of Cypress grave, in mourning verdure drest, 
With laurel bays,—-by wandering winds caress’d ; 
And where is laid some ivied moss-grown stone, 
By friendly hands in simple beauty drest,— 
By it I'll sleep when fickle friends are gone ; 
Were earth’s best blessings lost, this spot might yet atone ! 





ANGULAR STORIES. 
BY H. K. J. 


No. 1—STORY OF A GERMAN PROFESSOR. 


“JT couLp not help loving the Watchmaker’s daughter!” said the 
Professor. 

“T daresay she was a good girl,” I answered ; “but what said the 
Watchmaker?” 

‘He never said anything at all,” replied my teacher. 

Here I should state that I am learning the German language, that 
[ live in the old Roman city of Chester ; but, nevertheless, my readers 
must not suppose I am a pupil at some Mr. Birchmore’s academy. No: 
[am an inquisitive young man of five-and-twenty, and want to know, 
beside my own language and French, something of German, if only to 
read the village tales and fairy legends that delight the Teutonic race. 
I had therefore applied to the visiting master of a celebrated school in 
the district, Professor Kaufman, and was received twice a week in a 
friendly way at his house; where, whilst pursuing my studies, we at the 
same time conversed upon those many subjects in which literary minds 
take a common interest. This short explanation will account for the 
seeming incongruity of a Professor some forty years old talking of a love 
affair to a pupil of twenty-five ; besides I may say, that there is that 
friendliness and simplicity in my disposition that ordinarily will attract 
confidence, and sympathy is always prized. The pretended indifference 
so often exhibited to other people’s good opinion and liking, is only 
evidence that there are really few persons from whom sympathy is 
expected ; and so confidence retires into one’s own heart, until it finds 
the friendly and sympathizing ear of a friend. 

“The Watchmaker never said anything at all,” I exclaimed ; “was 
not that strange? Tell me then, did he object to your love-making, or 
did he never know of it?” 

“ Softly,” said the Professor, “ not so many questions at a time. 
This is how the matter stood. You must know that old Frederick Griin 
had been settled as a watchmaker and jeweller in Chester for thirty- 
four years, and he had not lived all that time without forming habits 
which he put on as regularly as he did his clothes every morning. When 
I had finished my education at the University of Antwerp, I came to 
England to acquire the language and fit myself for my present or a 
similar appointment ; and, as it did not much matter where I picked up 
my knowledge, I came to Chester, having letters of introduction to the 
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old Watchmaker, who kindly received me as his countryman, and asked 
me to make a home of his house, which in reality I did, after trying 
lodgings elsewhere. Of course I would not have stopped, but that the 
kindly old man consented to accept my contribution to his house-keeping 
expenses, which were then managed by his daughter Louisa, as he had 
been a widower for some years.” 

“ Ah,” said I, interrupting the Professor, ‘I see how it was.” 

“You are very clever, no doubt ; but perhaps you may not be right. 
Well, as I said before, the Watchmaker had habits as strong or stronger 
than most other persons, and one of these was to walk round the city of 
Chester on the walls every morning that it did not rain, and on Sun- 
days, with his Louisa, to cross the Dee and step over the frontier into 
Wales, which was only some two miles from his shop. Another of his 
habits, in his moments of leisure, was to explore the many old buildings 
of Chester, and, as the singular construction of the streets, or covered 
rows as they are called, afforded shelter in wet weather, he might be 
seen, as regularly as the day came, either patrolling between the hours of 
nine and ten on the four square walls of the city, or sauntering along the 
shops, under cover of the projecting houses. At ten o’clock punctually 
he was at his post in the back shop, and, until seven in the evening, was 
diligently occupied with his assistant in repairing the time-pieces and 
watches of the townsfolk, or polishing, and sometimes even setting the jewel 
work, a branch of his trade in which he was famous. When the evening 
came, the old Watchmaker, who was deaf, and who, partly on that 
account and partly from a quiet manner, never went out to mix with his 
neighbours at social and political meetings, remained by his fireside 
either to write remarks on any of the old places he had seen in the morn- 
ing, or to sit down and tell Louisa one of the many fairy and romantic 
tales in which he delighted, and of which his memory would seem a 
mine that winter after winter’s evening could not exhaust.” 

“But, tell me,” I said, with a smile, “did not you listen as well as 
Louisa ?” 

“Of course, I did,” replied the Professor; “was it likely I should not 
be interested in the stories of my fatherland in another country? and the 
more so as they were told by an old man whose fingers and mind were 
employed all day in mathematical and material tasks, who was even emi- 
nent .for his mechanical knowledge of hard, regular, calculated, and 
designed machinery, but yet who, when he was released from physical 
laws and agencies, took delight in all the fanciful events and people of a 
fairy romance ; certainly I did listen, and with interest that was never 
disappointed.” 

*You must have been a capital listener, and, no doubt,” I hinted, 
“old Frederick Griin liked you all the better for staying to hear him, 
instead of running off to follow other amusements.” 

*T told you,” continued the Professor, “that habit was very strong in 
him. Well, until I came to Chester, these evening stories had to be re- . 
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peated to his Louisa only, and the old Watchmaker felt that for a young 
girl his tales must sometimes be tedious ; but when he found I really 
was glad to listen to him, the habit grew on him to such an extent, that 
unless he related some story, or read from one of the romances of which 
he had as many as ever had Don Quixote, the evening passed off heavily, 
and he would go to bed without smoking the ordinary two pipes and 
tasting the home-brewed ale, which always followed his histories ; when, 
I verily believe, he thought over again in quiet second enjoyment to 
himself the stories he had just related, as the fantastic smoke curled 
soothingly up the wide fire-place, and Louisa and I had a plain supper, 
in which, however, the Watchmaker never joined. Eating, no doubt, 
would have interrupted the themes which filled his brain.” 

“But you have not told me yet what he said and thought of Louisa 
and you; surely he must have noticed ‘that you could not help loving 
the Watchmaker’s daughter.’ I want to know how the affair went on, 
and what became of her, and whether she is living in these parts at 
the present time ?” 

The Professor smiled pleasantly and‘said : “I have a mind to write 
the whole story down in classical German as a lesson for you to trans- 
late ; but you will learn it sooner if you will listen to me, although 
you think I am a long while in speaking to the point. Now, I have 
said that the old Watchmaker never spoke to me on the subject ; 
nor did he, I am pretty sure, know anything of my wishes. This 
you cannot very well comprehend ; but you must remember that during 
the evenings whilst I was with him, there was always some story to 
read or tell, and whilst that was about the old man forgot everything 
else. To give you some idea of his simplicity and interest, the quickest 
way will be to repeat one of the many stories in which he delighted. As 
soon as the shop had been closed, and I had returned for the evening,— 
for I was absent during the day, and generally dined out,—he would say 
to me: ‘Carl, have you ever heard the story of the “ Dowager Countess 
and Spirit of the Heart.” Of course I always said I never had. ‘ Never 
heard that story,’ he would repeat ; ‘why, the “ Dowager Countess and 
Spirit of the Heart,” should be told to every boy and girl in Fatherland. 
I will tell it you. Louisa, are the baked potatoes put in the oven for 
your supper?’ This was kind and thoughtful of the old man, who never 
had supper himself, and as soon as Louisa had placed the potatoes in the 
oven, and seated herself in the chair next her father, he would commence 
telling what any one might know was a very part and parcel of his life, 
“the sunny side of his daily thoughts.” 


Fifty years ago, he would begin, for it is not more than fifty years 
since fairies and spirits often appeared to our fathers and mothers, even 
if they do not sometimes now, that a widowed Countess lived in her 
castle in Suabia. She was the dowager of the tenth Count, who had 
been dead nearly twenty years, and her son, the eleventh Count, had 
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succeeded to the title, which he had only enjoyed one short year, when 
he had been killed in a skirmish with the French: his body was 
brought home to his castle, and he was buried in the chapel with his 
ancestors. The castle and title had therefore descended to the next male 
heir, a very wealthy Baron living upon estates adjoining, and who per- 
mitted the dowager Countess to remain in the castle which she had for 
so many years inhabited. From the territories pertaining to the title she 
derived a liberal jointure, which all the Counts had settled upon their 
wives. In all respects, then, she was looked upon as the mistress of the 
castle, and regarded by the villagers and tenantry with the same respect 
and affection as when her husband the Count was alive, and to which 
she was entitled by her kind efforts and charitable donations to all the 
poor families on the estate. Out of her own income she had built a 
beautiful small chapel in the village, and one of her charitable acts was 
to supply, all the year round, loaves of bread, upon a small altar-table in 
the side aisle, over which was written, “God’s providence is mine in- 
heritance ;” and there no hungry creature ever went, but a loaf was 
supplied by that charity which flowed like an unfailing stream. The 
Countess, though ever occupying herself with good works, was still, in 
the great, stately castle, a poor old lonely woman; for she had lost 
her only child in the strength of manhood, and was left without any 
of those ties of blood which to the aged restore second existence. 
The past had her treasures, and they were locked from the yearnings 
of her declining years. "With memory she could recal the early hopes and 
happiness of a young and bright existence, and it was therefore with 
memory that she constantly sought for the affection that had been 
separated from her by the ruling of remorseless destiny. One common 
occupation which she often indulged, was to retire to a room particularly 
connected with her earlier life, and there pass through her hands and 
under her tearful eyes the memorials which brought to her mind her 
husband and her son. She was thus engaged one day, holding in her 
hands a small box, which the young Count, as a boy, had made with the 
cabinet tools that a simple education had taught him how to use. 
Within it was the bunch of flowers he had worn on the festival given 
when he came of age. At such times she had, not unfrequently, sunk 
into a short dreamy dose, and would see, as in a panorama, the past scenes 
of her life. Indeed, the physician who visited the castle every fortnight 
had spoken to the old lady of these trances, saying she must not give 
way to them, or he might find, on his next visit, all his power unavailing 
to restore her to health; but the dowager Countess only smiled—she 
thought the dreams harmless as they were delightfnl, for they showed 
the happy beginning of her existence. 
On this day then, the anniversary it happened to be of her son’s birth, 

she held in her hand the tiny box of cedar wood and looked upon the 


withered flowers. She leaned quietly back in her large high-backed 
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oaken chair, resting her arm on the side rest, and gazed upon the relies of 
a happy day. As she gazed she fancied there was a tiny stir amongst 
the withered blossoms. Among the rest was a small white rosebud which 
had been preserved better than the other flowers, as it had been plucked 
before even its outer leaves had unfolded. The dowager Countess could 
not refrain from separating this white rosebud from the bunch, and 
taking it in her warm hand. She held it before her eyes for a few 
moments only, when she fancied it began to unclose ; what was her sur- 
prise, as she watched it open completely, as does a fresh dewy bud under 
the influence of the summer’s morning sun. <A most delicious fragrance 
filled the room from this single flower; but what was most extraordinary, 
immediately about it spread a beautiful silver mist, something like the 
frost rime shining in the sun. As soon as the Countess could regard the 
mist attentively she noticed its shape was that of a heart, a perfect trans- 
parent heart, in the centre of which she could see the beautiful white 
rose ; but this, as she continued to gaze, changed first to an infant’s face, 
and then gradually assumed all the proportions of the human form, 
whilst encircling and about this rosy lilliputian the silver mist. remained 
in the shape of a heart ; and the whole vision was raised on the old 
lady’s palm as it rested on the arm of the chair, and whilst her thoughts 
were wandering with dearest memory. But it was no vision—this shape, 
this silver mist, this beautiful white rose—as at first the dowager Countess 
believed ; for, as she continued still to gaze, she heard audibly, 
although in very low tones, a voice come from the tiny shape and say: 
“Lady, I am the Spirit of thy son’s Heart.” 

As in a spell, the dowager Countess was obliged to listen, and the 
voice repeated: “Iam the Spirit of thy son’s Heart. Every heart has 
its spirit born with it. On your son’s birthday I first was, and knew 
that I was ; but for many months I knew little beside than that I was 
happy. The first remarkable day in my existence, was the day when 
your baby son, whom in my story I will henceforth call my master, first 
babbled the syllables, mam—mam—mamma. I understood how happy 
the word made you, and I was happy too. Never to be separated during 
our masters’ existence, the Spirits of the Heart yet have a separate life, 
from the will, faculties, and understanding which make the individual 
man or woman ; entirely independent of the body, yet the true happiness 
of mortals and that of the Spirits of their Hearts cannot be disconnected. 

“Durmg your son’s infancy and boyhood, my existence was indeed a 
very happy one. There was hardly an emotion which influenced me, in 
which my master did not sympathise. How well I remember all your ten- 
derness and affectionate care. The young Count, your son, enjoyed your 
love as I enjoyed it, for as yet he had no will and habits contrary to the 
dictates of the Spirit of his Heart. Happy days of innocence!” exclaimed 
the lilliputian shape with emotion, so that the silver heart-shaped mist 
surrounding its tiny form seemed to shake with memory, and displayed in 
prismatie colours such hues as joy might take in a living embodiment ; 
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“happy days of innocence and love, when mother and child are bound up 
in each other, rarely and briefly do ye come a second time im life !” 4 

“My master,” continued the Spirit, “growing older, grew also more 
wilful ; and often, lady, whilst I wept over your anxieties for him, he was 
gay and careless of your wishes and advice. How sincerely I loved and 
sympathized with you, I, divining by inspiration your inmost prayers 
for his happiness, never could make known. Sometimes, indeed, my 
efforts would be suecessful; I would stir in his bosom, and prompt a 
thousand memories of your care and affeetion for him in his childhood. 
Then, softened by me, and led by me, he would come to you, and say: 
‘Mother, mother, I love you more than all the world, I am your own dear 
boy; kiss me, mother dear;’ and taking him to you in your arms, 
as when a child, all his youthful wilfulness was forgotten as you 
kissed him, and mingled tears of joy. Those were precious moments for 
me, and I was then again quite happy.” 

The dowager Countess continued to gaze without movement upon the 
tiny shape circled in the silver mist, as it stood in the palm of her hand, 
and thus proceeded : 

“But my master grew yet more careless of me, and danger was ap- 
proaching—danger that came in the first shape of purest joy, and that 
might ever have remained so. 

“The Spirit of a Heart, lady, knows nothing of the outside world in 
which kings and great barons live with the common people. I have heard 
of, but never understood the thousand distinctions of rank and wealth, 
which mine, and the masters of other Spirits, recognise as wise and 
necessary to preserve the well-being of society and of individuals, and thus 
the lives of nearly all of us little Spirits, who only possess instinctive 
feeling, are embittered, whilst all those pleasures which come to our 
masters, in which we cannot join, are only half possessed, since we are 
unable to add our simple delight, so dear to our masters although so 
little sought, and rarely attributed to us. 

“Alas ! interest often draws a contrary road to the Spirit of the Heart ; 
and as it can wear a thousand fair shapes, it lures our masters from our 
simple attractions. How beautiful was the shape in which I first: saw 
danger approach me. You have heard, lady, the story of the unfortunate 
being, who for some dreadful crime was condemned to bear ever about with 
him, albeit unseen by any other than himself, the corse of the victim he 
had murdered; but such fate is not worse than is often ours. We, ex- 
quisitely sensitive and alive to every emotion, are continually carried 
about by our master into seenes and amongst persons we abhor; such 
suffering, lady, not seldom had been mine, as my master revelled in 
pleasures and excitementin which I could take no part. The time at last 
arrived, when the sweetest moments of existence were to be mine. My 
master in his rambles through the forest at the back of the castle, had 
sometimes rested in one of the woodmen’s cottages. ‘This particular cottage 
was several miles from the borders and so remote that neither the wood- 
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man nor his wife, during intervals of four and five years, had walked so 
far even as the town, seven miles from this castle. Only about twice in 
the year did the woodman come even to your village, so regularly were his 
days occupied with his labours as a forester ; an his good wife, not over 
strong, found enough to do to keep the cottage tidy and prepare the 
meals, generally of the game of the forest, for her husband They had 
only one child, named Amelia, who during the summer months lived 
with them in the woods, but stayed the remainder of the year with her 
aunt in the town, where she did the housework, and was taught all the 
domestic duties, which would fit her for the wife of a forester ; for her 
aunt was not without ambition, and had picked out for her pretty niece 
one of the foresters in the service of the Duke of Altenbury, who seemed 
well pleased, on his part, at the turn to which matters were coming. 
Do you remember, lady, at the festival in the autumn of 1782, when 
you presented the silver drinking-cup to the best rifleman, there was 
then amongst the villagers one beautiful young girl whom your son 
singled out and danced with in the evening. Was there ever before 
seen such a charming couple, under the stately lime trees, as when the 
eleventh Count of your line danced with Amelia, the woodman’s 
daughter? For me, I took but little interest in that dance, for as yet I 
knew not the heart of the lovely Amelia. My master after that evening 
was greatly changed ; for a long time he had almost entirely neglected 
me ; his will had paid no regard to my pleadings, and his habits would 
have destroyed my very life, as they did my joy, if they had possessed 
the power. Now, all was changed, and I was again petted into favour 
with sentiment and the memories of earlier times. For myself, I began 
to beat whenever the name of Amelia was written or spoken by my 
master in secret ; and, most of all things, I wished to find, and be near 
the woodman’s daughter. 

“ But all trace of her was lost for sometime, for my master had only 
learned that she came from the town, where she lived with an aunt. He dis- 
covered in a few months where the aunt lived, and went disguised to the 
house ; but, it was early summer, and Amelia was not there, nor did he 
obtain any clue as to where she lived. I remember well, he became 
melancholy, nor could I help sympathising with him. Wandering in 
the forest then suited his moods, and there it was he spent most of his 
time. He had often called at the woodman’s cottage, and rested. Whilst 
he did so, I was always unaccountably restless, and not without reason ; 
for when he entered the cottage one afternoon to rest as usual, and had 
unfastened his horse to feed on a patch of sward near the house, who 
should he find seated near the window but the beautiful maiden. 
‘Amelia,’ said he, ‘have I found you?’ The busy mother heard the 
words, and asked her daughter if she had seen before their Count and 
master. The young girl innocently related the dancing at the festival, 
and I did not forget to notice she had remembered every little chance- 
word spoken on that occasion. 
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“ Lady,” resumed the Spirit of the Heart, “I will not keep you over a 
love-story. The remainder of the summer was a time of unalloyed happiness 
for me; as my master in the forest shade would clasp the lovely and 
innocent girl to his heart, my joy was intoxicating, and my whole being 
pervaded with the completest feeling of contentment. I knew the 
raptures in the young girl’s bosom were real as mine, and I forgot in such 
rare delight, that my master could will and act separately from me. And 
why should he? Did he not, when he acted and felt with me, feel more 
joy than ever he could feel when I was not with him in his pleasures? 
Yes, surely in such moments he did; then neither I nor Amelia would 
have nothing to fear. The future, as the present, would be given to her and 
the Spirit of his Heart, and my master would be happy with us both. So 
indeed, events promised through three happy summer months, and the 
autumn festival again returned, and with it the coming of age, lady, of 
your son, the eleventh Count. Lady, the Count did not dance at that 
festival with Amelia the woodman’s daughter, nor did he know that in 
the bouquet he wore was a white rose-bud plucked by Amelia’s hand. I 
knew it, lady, as I was whirled in agony, lodged in my master’s bosom, 
through the dance, as the Count waltzed with his partner, the young 
Baroness of Rosenberg. 

“J must finish, lady,” continued the tiny shape. “You know 
already a fated troop of soldiers left this castle soon after the festival, 
under the leadership of the eleventh Count; and you know also of the 
issue of a battle ; but you did not think, that the Spirit of your son’s Heart 
went not with him save by constraint of Pride and Wiil, for all of us 
abhor strife and bloodshed, and the sundering of sweet domestic ties, 
nor do we triumph in victory; but with our masters we must ever 
remain, and often in the extremity of death we render them true 
service and consolation. Into the thickest of the battle I was carried, 
and there, lady, I remembered ever your name and Amelia’s ; but whilst 
the fight lasted, my master forgot every name but Glory and Fatherland. 
He was thinking of them when he received his death-wound ; but 
long before his life’s blood ebbed away in the thirsty ground, I had offered 
him consolation, and the last words he uttered as I prompted them were, 
‘ Amelia—My Mother.’ 

“Lady, after death, the Spirits of the Heart have but one mission 
to fulfil; to communicate once again with the objects left on earth, 
which occupied their dying master’s thoughts. Lady, our voice is heard 
at a solemn moment. I have spoken to Amelia: for three years she 
has slept in the chapel on the borders of the forest. Lady, I speak to 
thee. I am the Spirit of thy son’s Heart !” 

As the voice ceased, the dowager Countess shut her eyes. She 
fancied the silver mist expanded till it filled the room in which she was 
sitting with her son. An hour after some attendants entered and found 
the Countess dead. She had died in her chair ; the little box had fallen 
from her hand, and the faded flowers were strewn about the floor. 
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“Well done, Professor,” I exclaimed, “your's is a capital German 
story ; but now about Louisa and the old Watchmaker.” 

“ He continued,” replied the Professor, “to tell these stories till he 
died, four years after I first came to Chester. He called me to him when 
he was dying, and said: ‘Carl Kaufman I am about to die. I believe 
you to be an honest man. I leave Louisa well provided for as regards 
money ; but you know she has no brother. Give me your hand, Carl, 
and say you will advise, watch over, and protect her as the friend of her 
father. . . . The Spirit of my Heart has lived with me through my life 
and it is with me now. We have never been, nor shall be, separated. I die 
happy, giving my last blessing to—Louisa.” 

A silence for some time ensued. At last I said: “Then the simple 
old man never heard or knew of your love for his dawghter? I suppose 
you have performed your promise, and seen Louisa well married. What 
has really become of the Watchmaker’s daughter, and where is she now 
living ?” 

“She is my wife,” said the Professor, knocking out the ashes of 
his pipe. 








HALNAKER HOUSE 
A TRUE STORY. 


BY SYDNEY M. JOHNSTON. 


Who can stand in- Halnaker Park, and look down on the fair scene 
spread out before him, without feeling his heart touched and softened by 
its quiet beauty? Quiet beauty; for there is nothing there, that can 
seize upon and transfix him, forcing him to bow down before it: quiet 
in its every-day character ; its green fields stretching out and out, until 
they lose themselves in the blue line of sea that forms the horizon ; its 
tiny villages dotted here and there, scarcely discernible in the soft 
summer haze, but for the small spire that rises from the centre of each, 
and draws the eye on to the crowning beauty of the scene—the graceful, 
tapering spire of the old cathedral town, that lies between him and the 
sea. And standing high up in the park, his eye will be arrested by the 
ruins of the old ‘house, and his thoughts will doubtless wander back to 
the time when it stood perfect im all its glory of tower and turret, gabled 
roof and orieled window ; when daily from the chapel rang out the matin 
and the vesper bell, and noble men, and fair women knelt in answer to 
the call on its tiled floor. Let him stay there a while and listen to one 
of the stories that those ivy-covered stones could tell him ! 


It is the last day of the hunting season of 175-, and my Lord Halna- 
ker has given orders that everything shall be in readiness for his early 
departure this morning, to meet the hounds on Salt Box common ; and in 
order that his son may be brought up from his youth a lover of the good 
old English sport, the boy is to go with him to-day, accompanied by his 
mother, who will not trust her darling alone with his father on so 
(to her) dangerous an expedition. But something weighty must have 
happened to have made the Earl so late this morning ; he who generally 
frets and fumes, if the horses are kept waiting for a second, has let them 
now go upand down the long avenue of chestnut trees five times, with- 
out making his appearance ; and the servants standing about in groups, 
wonder at it, and shake their heads solemnly, as though such an un- 
wonted occurrence foreboded something wrong. 

The head groom is just whispering something about a fresh insult 
offered by the Duke of Richmond to his master ; but his sentence is un- 
finished, for coming out from the gateway is Lord Halnaker, leading his 
wife, and speaking loudly enough for his last words to reach the men : 
“T tell you, no, a thousand times no; an injury done to me, Elizabeth, I 
never forgive or forget.” Then he mounts her carefully on her horse, 
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though with the hard stern look in his eye, that is so seldom seen there 
since his marriage with the gentle Lady Elizabeth, and which even now 
melts away into a proud pleased smile, as he watches his boy vaulting 
‘oravely and unassisted into his saddle. For that boy is the very apple 
of his eye ; for him alone he thinks, and acts, and lives; and to him he 
looks forward with a proud joy to leaving the honours and titles of the 
noble house of which he is so worthy a son. 

Reaching the park gates, the boy reins in his horse, and says : ‘Which 
way, my Lord, do you go this morning? past his Grace of Richmond’s ?” 
“Through Boxgrove and Chichester,” is the reply, in anything but a 
pleasant tone, and with a return of that angry knitting of the brows, 
which caused the men to agree amongst themselves that the surmise of 
the head groom’s was correct. And so on they go silently and gloomily 
enough, my Lord brooding over his real or imaginary wrongs, which are 
turning this day, which was to have been the best of the season for him, 
into one of bitter thoughts and fierce, cruel anger. This does not, how- 
ever, affect his horse, who carries his master as swiftly as though nothing 
were the matter, and brings him, before he is half way through his woes, 
near to the town. Here two men meet them, passing close to the Countess, 
so close that they almost brush her habit as they go by; she has evi- 
dently caught the subject of their conversation, for she turns rounsl to 
her husband, with a face as white as the feather in her hat, and says : 
“Did you hear what they said? there are three deaths this morning from 
small-pox in Chichester !” 

“Thank God, love, we are safe,” he answers her; then, seeing her 
pale face, ‘Surely you are not so foolish as to be frightened ?” 

“ Not for ourselves, but for Stanley, he has never had it ; what shail 
we do for him ?” 

“Take him home at once, there is no harm done yet, and up in the 
hills how is it possible that he can take it? I have not the smallest 
fear, only, I would not tell the boy what I had heard, lest he should 
himself be frightened. Here, Stanley,” calling after the child, who had 
ridden a little forward, “go back with your mother, my lad; she is not 
well, and wants you to take her home; be careful of her now, and keep 
close to her,” for he was again already a little a-head of them. Then, with 
a smile, and a “ Don’t be foolish, wife,” my Lord of Halnaker goes on 
his way to the meet, and my Lady of Halnaker with her boy, wends her 
way back to Halnaker. Her heart is heavy with an undefined sorrow as 
she goes home ;_ she has but one thought, that of getting back as quickly 
as possible to the hills, where, as her husband says, what can harm her 
child? And so on she presses, and the boy laughingly asks, why she is 
in such a hurry, this fine spring morning,—she who generally rides so 
slowly and timidly ? 

It was late before Lord Halnaker got back that day ; the hounds had 
had a splendid ran, starting a fox on the Broyle, that had defied them all 
the season ; but to-day his cunning availed him nought, for far away over 
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the downs they caught him, and made a meal of him, to celebrate the 
last day of hunting. But no wife came to meet the Earl to-day, no child 
shouted him welcome; a gloom was over the house, and the morning 
adventure returned to his remembrance for the first time since he had 
parted with them. Entering the house, he was told that the Countess 
was in her apartment, and wished to see him immediately upon his return. 
With a hasty stride he gained her boudoir, and fouad her brooding over 
the fire, which had been kindled to cheer her, for she was faint and sick. 
In the dark velvet chair her slight drooping figure, in its light flowing 
dress, formed a pretty picture. Though past the bloom of youth, the 
Countess’s face still retained that inexpressible charm, which ren- 
dered her so peculiarly attractive ; her face was perfectly oval, her hair 
of the richest brown, which, contrary to the custom of the time, she wore 
in long, wavy curls, undisguised by powder; her eyes, her great beauty, 
were of the softest hazel, whose depths of tenderness and love were 
shaded by long dark lashes. Their expression was now intensely 
mournful, and her whole attitude was one of expectant anxiety. One 
minute the Earl stood contemplating his lovely wife; the next she had 
perceived him, and sprung up to welcome him. Then, putting him into 
her own chair, she sat down beside him, and began directly, “I thought 
you would never be home, I am dying to speak to you about our boy, for 
those horrible words have been ringing in my ears ever since T heard 
them.” 


“T tell you again, Elizabeth,” said her husband, somewhat impatientuy, 
“he is as safe as I am.” 

“No, no, he is not,” she cried, interrupting him, “you are safe ; 
you and I have put ourselves out of the reach of that fearful scourge ; 
but to Stanley you have denied that blessing, which you have given 
yourself. Years ago when he was weak and sickly, there was goud vause 
for not having him inoculated, and I could then agree with you; but 
now, when the plague has come to our very doors, surely, you will not 
be bound by that hasty, long-passed vow.” . 

In her earnestness, she had laid her hands on his arm as she spoke, 
and was now looking up beseechingly into his face ; but he answered her 
with no reassuring smile, the expression that met her gaze made her 
tremble and shudder, and inwardly utter an exceeding bitter cry over 
her only boy. 

“You are foolish and fanciful, Elizabeth, the small-pox is miles off ; 
what we heard this morning may be false; and were it even here, in 
Boxgrove, I would rather trust to his not taking it, than willingly, and 
with my own hands, give it him. As I have already said, what harm 
ean reach him here? This is one of your weak fancies to which I will 
not give in; he shall not be inoculated, so ask me no more; that boy’s 
death shall not be on my head.” 

“His death will be on your head, Lord Halnaker, and”—but she 
stopped, for, with an angry exclamation, he rose from his chair and quitted 
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the room. Scarcely had he done so, than Stanley came bounding into the 
apartment. He was indeed a glorious boy, one that any mother must 
have been proud of ; his eyes were like his mother’s, but his other features, 
in their manliness and strength, resembled his father’s; flowing golden 
locks fell all round his head, making, as his old nurse used to say, a glory 
round it. He came expecting to find his father there, as was his wont ; 
but not doing so, was turning to seek him, when Lady Halnaker called him 
back. “Stay with me a minute, darling,” she said, “I have not seen you 
since the morning, and your father does not want you just now.” She 
put her arm round him as she spoke, and drew him down on to her lap, 
with a sort of half sigh, which the boy remarked for he turned round,— 
and, throwing his arms about her neck, kissed her passionately, saying as 
he did so, “ Are you unhappy, dearest mother? you look so sad, tell me 
what is the matter?” She only answered him by pressing him more closely 
to her bosom, and then, with his fair head on her shoulder, sat silently 
far on into the twilight. His mother’s room was the boy’s favourite 
resort in the “dark hour ;” but seldom did he pass that hour so quietly 
and tranquilly as he was now doing, for his mother’s sad face had hushed 
his wild spirits, and made him cling to her with all the warmth of his 
young loving heart. They were interrupted by the entrance of Bridget, 
his old nurse, who, missing her young charge for so long a time, had come 
to seek him in the place where he was generally to be found at that hour. 
He was dismissed by his mother with a fervent blessing ; and the pair 
were leaving the room, when a sudden bustle in the hall attracted the 
Countess’s attention. 

“Tt is my Lord, who is about to start for London, my Lady,” said 
Bridget ; “ a messenger has just arrived with letters requiring his presence 
there immediately ; I hear him coming to you now ;” and in confirmation 
of her words the Earl, ready equipped for a journey, came hastily into the 
room, stopping at the entrance for one instant to kiss his son. Signing 
to the servant to leave them, he went up to his wife, and taking her 
tenderly in his arms, said, “ Forgive my hastiness just now, love, for I 
am going to leave you for a little while ; the most important business, 
relating to my affairs with Richmond, calls me directly to town ; and I 
shall be away a week at least, probably more. Cheer up, and take 
courage about the child, that when I come home I may see your dear 
face bright again. Good-bye, my own wife ;” and kissing her fondly, he 
left her as quickly as he came in. How little either of them thought, 
what their next meeting was to be ! 


CHAPTER I. 


Six days had passed, and the dawn of the seventh was breaking on a 
house full of sorrow and despair. In the corridors and passages servants 
were hurrying hither and thither with anxious faces, jostling against each 
other in their eagerness to do that which they had to do quickly. In 
one room only, far removed from all bustle and disturbance, was perfect 
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stillness reigning ; where the Countess was watching by the death- 
bed of her only child! In the intense silence of that room, the whole 
events of the last week came vividly before her mind ; she thought of 
her wilfulness and obstinacy; of her utter disregard, not only of her 
husband’s wish, but of his command ; of her secret determination, even 
before he had left her, to have the boy inoculated whilst he was away ; 
and how she had carried that fatal determination into effect, in spite of 
her boy’s entreaties, and the warnings of old Bridget ; she thought of the 
legend then toid her, of how a Lady of the house of Halnaker should kill 
her only son; and then—oh, bitterest thought of all—that she had 
fulfilled that prophecy. The agony of the thought that she was her 
child's murderess (for in her wretchedness she did not spare herself) 
swallowed up the fear of her husband’s anger and reproach. She only 
knew that he must inevitably come in a few hours (for on the first signs 
of danger she had sent for him); and as the remembrance of his return 
darted through her mind, she gazed shudderingly at the bed where the 
poor child lay, his fair hair all cut off, and his sweet face so distorted by 
the loathsome disease, that all save his mother had turned away in horror. 
He lay there perfectly motionless, apparently unconscious, his short 
painful breathing alone showing that life was not yet extinct ; but each 
breath was gradually getting fainter and fainter, and they fell on the ear 
of the poor watcher as the knell of all her hopes and happiness. She sat 
thus till the morning light glimmered through the curtains; then a 
restless movement of the boy’s made her rise quickly and bend down 
over his face. As she did so, the door opened, and with a beating heart 
she heard her husband enter the room. She dared not look up; but the 
next instant she felt herself thrust roughly from the bedside, and saw 
him take the dying child in his arms. Thus to be ignored by him who 
should have comforted her, was the last drop in her cup of misery ; for 
one minute she stood motionless, the next, she had fallen senseless to the 
ground. 
* * * * * 

It was high noon before Lady Halnaker was restored to consciousness, 
and the first sound she heard was her faithful Bridget weeping and 
moaning over her. “ Poor dear,” she heard her say, “that I should ever 
have lived to see this day! my own pretty lady, whom I have so often 
nursed in these loving old arms, that I should hold her here now, and 
wish that she were dead !” 

“Qh ! nurse, nurse is it really so? Stanley, my child, is he really 
dead? Tell me he is not; oh! tell me he is not.” But no answer was 
given to her passionate cry, and alas! she needed none: she felt there 
could be but one, and that she could not bear to hear yet. And so 
she lay there still for a while ; but every sob of poor old Bridget’s 
sent a dagger through her heart, bringing back the fullness and reality of 
her grief. They both were at last roused by a knocking at the door, and 
when Bridget came back from answering it, it was to tell the Countess 
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that the boy was to be buried in an hour, and that if she would see him 
again, she must go at once. Rising quickly, she pressed her hand on her 
forehead to still its painful throbbing ; and recovering her composure with 
a vigorous effort, with a firm step went to the chamber where all that 
now remained to her of her darling was resting. On entering the room, 
the first thing that attracted her attention, was her husband sitting by 
the bed on which lay the little white-robed figure ; the head reverently 
covered, that none might see the woful havoc made by the dreadful 
disease in the sweet young face. The Earl sat there with clasped hands, 
intently watching the childish form, and with a face of such unutterable 
misery, that the first sight of it drove out the thoughts of her own loss, 
and filled her heart only with the greatness of his. She went round to 
him, and laying her hands tenderly on his arm, spoke softly, words of 
love and compassion ; but, as though her words woke him from a dream 
he started up suddenly, and pushing her from him, left her there alone. 
Alone! with a new horror and dread slowly creeping over her; could 
it be that she had lost her husband’s love? The thought maddened 
her, she could not calmly wait there with this fearful doubt assailing 
her, and without casting one glance at the bed she rushed from the 
room to seek her husband. She found him in his apartment pacing 
up and down ; and as she stood for one minute gazing on him before 
she spoke, the full extent of the fearful change that his sorrow had 
wrought upon him became evident to her. His hair had turned per- 
fectly white, and his whole air was that of a prematurely aged man. 
The involuntary sob that escaped her at this evidence of his intense 
suffering, first made him aware of her presence. Seeing that he observed 
her, she was approaching him, when a movement of his stayed her. 

“Since you are here, Lady Halnaker,” he began, in a hard cold tone 
which sent an icy shudder through her heart, “the few words that 
remain for me to say to you, had better be spoken now: they are simply 
these, that we must part now, and for ever. You have disobeyed my 
express will and desire ; you have brought the greatest misfortune upon 
our house that could have befallen it, and having thus shown yourself 
utterly regardless of my wishes, you have entirely separated yourself from 
my love. Henceforward you and I are strangers: and it is my express 
command that you never attempt again to see me, or to speak to me.” 
He turned from her as he finished speaking, and began again his restless 
wandering about the room. She had heard as one entranced; her 
dreadful doubt had been changed to a more dreadful certainty ; but 
through it all, her spirit rebelled against the injustice of her punishment. 
Had she not done all for the best? And would he not have been the 
first to thank her, had the operation succeeded ? 

At any other time she would have answered indignantly to his cruel, 
words ; but now grief had subdued her, and with her face as white as 
snow, and her large soft eyes filled with tears, she could only beseech him 
to have mercy. “I have done wrong, I have done wrong,” she sobbed, 
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“but oh! forgive me. It was for love of Stanley, for love of you ; oh! 
cast me not away from you in my great trouble. Now that we have no 
one else, should we not cling to each other more than ever! Think of 
my love to you for all these long, long years! You cannot throw it from 
you now!” But it was in vain ; her cries and supplications fell upon 
an ear as deaf as stone, and she, alas! knew only too well the character of 
the man she was beseeching, to hope that he would ever relent. Once 
only he spoke to her again. ‘ Do you remember my words on that fatal 
morning? ‘An injury done to me, I never forgive or forget.’ I repeat 
them now, Elizabeth.” It was enough. Without another word, she left 
the room a childless widow. 
* * * * * 

For many years afterwards, a grave sad woman, dressed in the deepest 
black, was seen about Halnaker Park, and the adjoining village of 
Boxgrove. Constant at the daily services of the church, diligent and 
unwearied in her attendance on the sick and distressed, Lady Halnaker 
was beloved and honoured by the poor as their friend and benefactor, 
and more than one charitable institution in the parish testifies to this 
day the sincerity of her repentance for that one act, which had turned 
her life into a living death. And when that really came (and not till 
then) her husband forgave her; and a handsome monument in the 
church, now marks the spot where her poor wearied head rests free 
from all trouble and all sorrow. But who can doubt that her happy 


soul is now there, “‘ where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest.” 





THE ROSE. 


Sweet Rose ! 
The happiest flower which in the garden grows, 
The world has chosen thee, 
Beauty’s own type to be ; 
And Love, from all earth’s blossoms thee selecting, 
Has throned thee Queen—by every heart’s electing. 


Sweet Rose ! 
Thy loved pre-eminence no rival knows : 
Envy, no longer envy, stoops to thee. 
Thou hast no peer in thy felicity, 
Nor shall the Time-to-come, thy fame outlast, 
The future is thine own, as thine the happy Past. 


Sweet Rose ! 
Thee to our heart’s betrothed we bid disclose 
All the sweet secrets which our souls would say 
When language fails us—and thou dost obey: : 
Stealing into the soul that ours would share, 
Loading the heart with love, as with perfume the air. 


Sweet Rose ! 
No clime, no race, but thy dear secret knows. 

The many warded human heart to thee 

Is ever open, for thy golden key 
Unlocks with joy the guarded chamber door, 
Admitting there the guest, that shall depart no more. 


Sweet Rose ! 
We take thee as a gift that Heaven bestows ; 

In every rose an Angel lives, 

And to the world sweet counsel gives. 
Close to the heart it rests ; its sweet lips move 
With Heaven’s monotony ever speaking—Love. 


H. Kans Jackson. 







































THE THISTLE 


OF a proud and ancient family, 
Of a vigorous old stock, 
Is he, we call Sir Carduus, 
Who bides the tempest’s shock ; 
Who, when the wild blast sweeps the hill, 
And the torrent ploughs the vale, 
Right sturdily abideth still, 
And never turneth pale, 
But saith : “No elemental power 
Against me shall prevail !” 






To trace Sir Carduus’ pedigree, 
Were a long and weary task, 
For it stretches far, and far away, 

Into the misty past,— 
Beyond all ancient history, 

To the dawn of earthly time, 
Ev n to the gates of Paradise, 

In a cloudless balmy clime : 
Alas! that even there we read 
Of human woe and crime ! 


Would you ask whence came Sir Carduus, 
And where he first unfurled, 

His crimson banner on the hill, 
Defying all the world ? 

He came in with the conqueror, 
And that conqueror was Death. 

When man through disobedience fell, 
And first. knew failing breath, 

Then Thistles grew about his path, 

And thorns his feet beneath. 


Full many a relative hath he, 
This plant of old renown, 
Some dwellers in the wilderness, 
Some by the busy town ; 





THE THISTLE. 


The traveller meets them everywhere, 
And blesseth God the while, 

Who giveth beauty with the curse, 
And sanctifieth toil, 

And maketh every dreary waste 
Een like a garden smile. 


Sir Carduus is strong and proud, 
Pride often hath a fall, 

And strength opposed to God’s decree, 
Availeth not at all ; 

Sir Carduus, though rough and rude, 
Yet hath his virtues too ; 

Foes hath he many, yet he hath 
His friends, and not a few. 

Good mixed with evil here on earth, 
Is surely nothing new. 


A blazonment Sir Carduus hath, 
A motto bold it bears, 
Noli me tangere the words— 
“Touch me the man who dares.” 
But for all his vaunting, he full oft 
Is taken by the beard, 
By the horny hand of toil, that ne’er 
His family has feared ; 
And the ploughshare rends his stalwart forra, 
When the fallow land is cleared. 


Would you see Sir Carduus in his strength, 
And mark him in his pride, 

Go, when autumnal sunshine sleeps 
On moor and mountain side ; 

30 where the hoary ruin nods, 
And the grey cairn lifts its head, 

And the Gael lays him down to sleep, 
Upon a heathery bed, 

With his victim’s emblem at his feet, 
And the stars above his head. 


H. G. Apams, 
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HOW WE WENT TO A FRENCH PIC-NIC. 


BY MRS. MACKENZIE-DANIEL. 


Ir was not until we had got over four months of a very cold and 
dreary winter in the south of France, bitterly lamenting our precious 
English comforts, that the idea of indulging in a little innocent pleasure 
suggested itself seriously to our minds. It was about the middle of 
April, and the weather for two or three weeks had been magnificent, 
creating such a wealth of loveliness in all external nature, that only to go 
out into the balmy air, and breathe the flower-scented atmosphere, with 
the cloudlessly blue sky smiling down upon us, was perfect luxury, 
indescribable enjoyment. The most delightful of English springs can 
convey but a very faint idea of a spring in the south of France. The 
whole physical and moral nature must feel its reviving influence, must 
for a while forget their separate burdens to revel with all created things 
in that fulness of life which, anew, is being infused into them. 

It was when the lilac, the almond tree, the magnolia, and the fragrant 
acacia were in their full glory, that we began to talk about our first pic-nic, 
and to promise the children that it should assuredly take place. Hitherto, 
we had seen little beyond the immediate environs of the large, unattractive 
town where our lot was for the present cast; but we were told that 
further out in the surrounding country, the scenery was varied and lovely ; 
and ever since the trees and flowers had come into bloom, we had all 
been longing for a day’s excursion somewhere. 

Having but a limited circle of intimate acquaintances, it was not a 
matter of much difficulty to decide whom we should invite to join our 
small home party. We wished to do the thing quietly and pleasantly, 
without fuss or ostentation of any kind. So we only asked two of our 
own country-women, sisters-in-law, who had come all the way from 
Australia, for the sake of giving their children a French education, and 
who had been already two years at T— when we arrived. 

A hearty concurrence in our little scheme was the result of the 
invitation we sent them. They would be delighted, they said, to accom- 
pany us; but would we mind their bringing with them a French gentle- 
man, a very particular friend, who had two or three carriages of his own, 
and would probably, in the event of being himself of the party, use one 
of them for the occasion. Of course we could make no objection to 
this proposal, although it was not exactly what we liked, knowing the 
gentleman in question very slightly, and anticipating some inevitable 


restraint from the presence amongst us of a foreigner who could not speak 
one word of English, 
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« But he is such a charming person,” said the youngest of the sisters, 
pretty Mrs. O'Sullivan, “and really I think a second gentleman will be 
indispensable ; besides, he has an old chateau somewhere out in the 
country where perhaps we can go to eat our dinner. It will be such fun 
to scamper about an empty castle, and discover secret staircases and all 
that sort of thing. I shall insist on his taking us there.” 

Nothing now remained but to fix the day, prepare the eatables, and 
find out a suitable vehicle for conveying our own family. Of course Cecile, 
our invaluable French “ help,” who could do everything in the world, 
from waxing a drawing-room floor with one foot, to serving up the 
daintiest of French dinners, was to go with us, for the double purpose of 
enjoying a holiday, and making herself generally useful. 

I don’t remember now what it was that prevented my husband from 
seeing about a conveyance until the very night before the appointed day, 
but I know that it was quite late when we went together to a livery 
stable in our neighbourhood, and that it was by the light of a miserable 
lantern we were invited to inspect both the horses and the equipages that 
the owner told us we could choose from. 

Strictly speaking, the choice was an exceedingly limited one ; the 
whole establishment consisting of two open four-wheeled cars, and two very 
doubtful steeds belonging to them. Of these last we were informed that 
one was “un peu vif,” and the other strongly recommended “ dous et gentil 
comme un agneau!” My dear Charles, who prided himself justly on 
being an excellent whip, looked in extreme disgust at the entire concern, 
but recognising the truth of my hurried whisper that it was much too 
late to go elsewhere, declared himself in favour of the animal who had 
been pleasantly described as being “wn pew vif,” and said that perhaps 
he might condeseend for once in a way to drive that, especially as it 
would be in the country. 

Now had I been going alone with him, it is probable that I should 
have allowed this choice to pass, not being at all timid where horses are 
concerned ; but as the owner of the steed in question shrugged his 
shoulders, and continued to mutter ominous though quite unintelligible 
sounds of disapproval, I naturally grew alarmed, and felt that it would 
never do to expose the lives of our children (not to mention that of 
the incomparable Cecile) to the mercy of such an evidently suspicious 
quadruped. 

A hurried dialogue now ensued between my husband and myself, 
which ended in his yielding the point with considerable reluctance, and 
declining even to examine the carriages that the satisfied owner once 
more assured us were both of them “parfait, et tout ce qvil y avait a 
désirer.” 

The next morning dawned auspiciously, and the few floating clouds 
that appeared as we sat at breakfast were declared to mean nothing that 
could in the slightest degree interfere with the enjoyment we all so con- 
fidently anticipated from our first pic-nic in this sunny land. I believe 
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that Cecile and the children had been up since five o'clock ; and I know 
that the elaborate preparations of our excellent domestic were all com- 
pleted, and she herself dressed in a pretty cotton gown, and a charming 
little cap adorned with blue ribbons, a full hour before there was the 
least necessity for being ready. Our own equipage had been ordered for 
eleven A.M.; at which hour our friends had also promised to be at our 
door. 

“T don’t half like the idea of driving that animal you chose last 
night,” said my husband, as we too at length emerged from our rooms 
in holiday attire. “If Monsieur Lavallette should be of the party, and 
have his own carriage and horses, I never can disgrace myself by con- 
ducting such a turn-out as ours. I wish we had not left it till so 
late.” 

I replied soothingly that it could not much matter in the case of a 
hired horse whether it were creditable or not, and that the consciousness 
of its being safe, where young people were in question, was sufficient to 
outweigh all other disadvantages. I regret to say, that this argument 
was not productive of the calm satisfaction I had intended it to inspire, 
and that my good Charles continued to gaze moodily down’ the road in 
the direction from whence the “turn-out” might be expected to make its 
appearance, 

Suddenly a delighted exclamation from the children, who had been 
much longer than ourselves on the watch, announced that something was 
at hand, and convinced me, by the rapid change that took place in my 
companion’s countenance, how very yeal was the dread he had all the 
morning been experiencing. 

“Papa, mamma, here they are,—Mrs. Moore and Mrs. O’Sullivan, in 
such a splendid carriage with two gray horses; and there is Monsieur 
Lavallette, and Mary and Harry Moore. Oh, how nice! I hope our 
carriage will be like that. 

A heavy cart discharging stones in the road had stopped the elegant 
equipage in question, about a hundred yards from our house, and thus 
afforded the young ones ample time to make these observations, which 
were accompanied by sundry leaps into the air, indicative of the extreme 
satisfaction the sight of our friends and their splendour afforded them. 

Presently Alfred, our eldest, cried again: “Oh, do look, papa, how 
those horses are prancing, and what beautiful tails they have got? If I 
was Monsieur Lavallette, I would drive them myself,—that old coachman 
seems half asleep ; look, papa, ain’t they beauties ?” 

But alas! Papa was in no condition to comply with his son’s request. 
His gaze was fixed, fascinated, spell-bound upon a far different object,— 
upon another vehicle following closely in the wake of the first, and 
waiting, as that was doing, for the road to be cleared of its present 
obstruction. 

“Hanged if I'll do it!” he exclaimed abruptly and passionately, 
startling me from my wrapt contemplation of the phenomenon of Harry 
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Moore with a clean face and tidy dress: “I'd sooner perish at the 
cannon’s mouth than expose myself in such a ridiculous manner.” 

“‘ What is it, dear, ?” I enquired anxiously, laying my hand upon his 
arm, which by its impatient gesture appeared little disposed to appreciate 
the attention. 

“ What is it! why, don’t you see that beast of a thing behind, drawn 
by the beautiful horse you would persist in having?” Look at it now 
by daylight, and confess that your choice was at least peculiar. Why, 
the wretched brute hasn’t a leg to stand upon, and its bones are through 
its skin. As for the carriage and the harness,—but judge for yourself, 
for I’m shot if I can stand it.” 

With this, my poor Charles turned abruptly and disappeared within 
the house, just as the obstacle was removed from the road, and the two 
carriages rattled up merrily to, our door. 

For me, of course, there was no escape, and frowning significantly at 
the children (who were beginning in their turn to express strong dissatis- 
faction at the appearance of the second vehicle), I advanced with a 
hollow smile to receive our friends, and to reply as best I might to their 
polite and cheerful greetings. 

“ And your husband,” said Mrs. Moore, as she thrust a cake into her 
charming Harry’s open mouth to keep him quiet—a process, by the bye, 
which was of rather common occurrence between this interesting mother 
and son—“T hope we have not arrived too soon for him.” 

“Qh dear no,” I answered with a most deceptive calmness, “he is 
quite ready, I will go and call him.” 

After a ten minutes excited and nervous search, I found my unhappy 
Charles locked into—positively locked into—a small unfurnished room at 
the top of the house, and received through the key-hole his solemn 
assurance that nothing should tempt him to come out. 

What arguments I used, or to what humiliating entreaties I descended 
in this desperate emergency, signifies little now to record. In another 
five minutes, I had thedreary satisfaction of preceding my husband down the 
stairs, and of feeling that I was at present viewed by him in the same 
unfavourable light a merciless tyrant is viewed by his gloomy victim. 

After a very brief interchange of civilities with the expectant party at 
the door, Charles’ ill-humour vented itself in loudly uttered abuse of the 
horse and carriage that had by this time become familiar objects to the 
gaze of our destined companions, and who must therefore have been partly 
prepared for this ebullition of natural indignation. I should have ex- 
plained before in reference to the vehicle itself that it was a kind of cross 
between a broken down dog-cart and ant irish jaunting car, with a very 
dingy and tattered cloth lining, that yet appeared bright and fresh when 
compared with the harness of the miserable steed. This was composed 
of some material that might once have been leather, but which bore now 
not the faintest resemblance to it, or indeed to anything that a gentleman 
might be supposed to tolerate upon the back of an animal he had to 
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drive. In every part it had been most ingeniously repaired with ends of 
dirty rope ; but then to atone, I presume, for such a trifling blemish, there 
was a bell attached somewhere to it, in the true French style, but which 
reminded one irresistibly of the old nursery rhyme that asserts in refer- 
ence to some mythical female belonging to Banbury Cross that 


‘*She shall have music wherever she goes.” 


At any rate, judging from present appearances, it seemed likely to be 
the only domestic music that would charm our ears to-day ; and matters 
were by no means improved when the elegant Frenchman, admirably 
concealing (as well-bred Frenchmen always do) any inclination to laugh 
at what was passing before him, exclaimed in a most soothing voice : 
“ Mais monsieur, c'est si peu de chose. Remettez vous ; quest ce que cela 
fait,” ete. ete. 

“ Ah, oui, mon cher ami, vous expectez trop,” put in good-natured Mrs. 
Moore, who, in spite of her two years’ residence in the south, still took 
strange liberties with the Gallic tongue ; “sans doute le petit animal mar- 
chera bien.” 

And all this time Mrs. O’Sullivan was shaking with laughter behind 
her coquettish little parasol, and directing alternate glances of intense 
amusement at my too sensitive Charles and the wretched equipage he was 
so soon to enter. 

In addition to the usual front seat or dickey for the coachman, Mon- 
sieur Lavallette’s carriage was furnished with a sort of rumble, capable of 
accommodating two persons in the rear. Very kindly the gentleman now 
suggested that our children should take advantage of this seat, and so 
lighten the load our one poor, miserable steed would have to carry. This 
arrangement completed (to the immense satisfaction of Alfred and his 
sister), we had no longer an excuse for delaying our departure ; so, having 
seen Cecile and myself as comfortably established as the wretched cir- 
cumstances would permit, my husband sprang into his place with a look 
that would not have been inappropriate to one of the ancient martyrs, 
and seized the oft-mended reins, that certainly appeared extremely likely 
to crumble into fragments in his hands. 

Our friends had to make a short detour on their way through the 
town ; so it was agreed that, as any extra exertion on the part of our sorry 
steed would be undesirable, we should meet at a certain barridre on the 
outskirts of T—, and thence proceed in company to the old chateau of 
Monsieur Lavallette, which was to be our head-quarters for the day. 

“ Au revoir, au revoir!” called out several merry voices, as the noble 
grays were at length urged into motion ; and mingling with this parting 
salutation came also a few more peals of silvery laughter that deepened 
the threatening clouds on my husband’s brow, and made me say some 
uncharitable things about Mrs. O’Sullivan’s childishness. 

The boy who had brought our carriage, and who had listened with 
unmoved countenance to all the abuse bestowed upon his master’s pro- 
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perty, made a hasty retreat the moment the reins were taken into other 
hands, and was quite out of sight before we attempted tomove on. That 
first attempt, in the shape of a pretty vigorous use of a miserable whip, 
proved a signal failure. The horse was a French horse, and had evidently 
no inclination to obey an English driver. 

“T told you so,” cried Charles, with increasing irritation, and trying 
the whip in different parts of the obstinate animal’s body: “he won't 
move a step, and we shall be found here when your friends (I don’t 
know why he attributed them exclusively to me on this occasion) return 
in the evening.” 

‘Qh, do pray whip him harder, and speak in French to him,” I 
entreated piteously, feeling that the case was getting very desperate. 
“ Cecile, parlez lui un peu je vous prie ; vous comprenez mieux que nous 
les chevaua de votre pays.” 

It provoked me beyond measure to see the girl sitting there with her 
serene smile, embracing the basket on her knees, while her blue ribbons 
fluttered gaily in the wind, and her countenance expressed nothing be- 
yond a satisfied conviction that she was out for a holiday. 

In compliance with my request, however, she said a few cabalistic 
words to the jaded animal, and either these or some happier touch of the 
hitherto useless whip prevailed to make him commence a solemn, funereal 
walk in the direction we wished to go. 

Under ordinary circumstances we might have reached the barriére 
where our friends were to meet us in about ten minutes, but at the rate 
of speed our Rosinante thought proper to adopt, it took us exactly half an 
hour, during which time neither the temper nor the spirits of my much 
tried companion underwent any improvement, but rather waxed worse 
and worse. More than once he proposed: stopping at some livery stables 
on the road, and hiring another horse in place of the unfortunate object 
of his disapproval ; but as it did not appear clear to me how we could 
dispose of this latter animal, and we were already unpardonably late, I 
induced him to abandon so doubtful a measure, and to endure his 
purgatory yet a little longer, encouraging him, and indeed myself too, 
with the hope that out of the town and on a smooth country road, the 
obstinate thing would go better. When at length we came up to our 
now impatient friends, and heard how long they had been waiting for us 
Charles’s disgust reached its climax, and throwing down the reins he 
told me I might drive myself if I pleased, as he would have nothing 
more to do with it. Whether the renewed sight of Mrs. O’Sullivan’s 
laughing eyes proved the one drop that overflowed his cup of bitterness 
I am not prepared to say, nor did I feel myself exactly in a position to 
turn accuser at such a moment ; but however this might have been, he 
was firm in his determination ; and as the two carriages bowled out 
together into the wide country road, J was the unwilling charioteer of 
ours, and by dint of pretty hard blows, and a frequent standing up to 
inflict them, mingled with a few more “gee-ups” in French from ‘the 
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obliging Cecile, we did manage to keep tolerably close to the elegant 
equipage in front of us, close enough to make the contrast between them 
a matter of striking absurdity, and to enable our young people in their 
commodious rumble to indulge in sundry shouts of laughter at the 
dilemma of their ill-fated parents, whose dignity had assuredly never 
suffered as it was doing on the present occasion. 

About half way to our destination, matters (falsely supposed to be 
already at their worst) became considerably aggravated by a violent and 
prolonged shower of summer rain, which, while it damped the feeble 
energies of our luckless steed, and took the bloom off Cecile’s blue 
ribbons, obliged my poor husband again to assume the reins, while I sat 
down under our only umbrella and endeavoured to protect my new spring 
bonnet. 

At this stage of the proceedings I began to feel as if a good ery would 
have been an unspeakable relief to me. My head ached, my arms ached, 
my spirits were utterly jaded, and I devoutly wished all pic-nics banished 
to some other planet where they could be got up and enjoyed without 
the detestable drawbacks that usually attend them in this provoking 
world of ours. I don’t think I did cry; but in all probability my voice 
betrayed the strong inclination I felt towards this feminine indulgence, 
for Charles suddenly threw off, with a mighty effort, a portion of the 
deep gloom that had been oppressing him, and told me to cheer up and 
not make a goose of myself. His restored kindness certainly had a 
beneficial effect upon me, and by degrees I mastered all hysterical 
symptoms, and was enabled on our arrival at the chateau (not more than 
ten minutes after the other party) to compare notes cheerfully as to the 
damage our respective toilettes had undergone from the rain, and to 
assure Mrs. O’Sullivan that I forgave her heartily for having been merry 
at our expense. 

It would be a separate history to relate how we amused ourselves 
in Monsieur Lavallette’s old, half ruined mansion, during the remainder 
of the day ; how we scampered, to Mrs. O’Sullivan’s especial delight, 
through the long untenanted rooms ; how we rambled, when the fre- 
quent showers permitted, through the tangled woods, gathering ferns 
and wild flowers that belong exclusively to this genial clime ; how the 
children defied all restraint and ran wild in every direction, the pheno- 
menon of Harry Moore’s cleanliness being soon replaced by something 
more than his normal condition of dirt and raggedness ; and how on 
several occasions he was reported missing by his older companions, caus- 
ing his distracted mother to start off on a frantic voyage of discovery, 
always, as she afterwards assured me, with the heart-rending conviction 
that he would be found at the bottom of a well. But these details are, 
as I have said, foreign to my present purpose, which was simply to relate 
the manner in which we went to the pic-nic. I need therefore only add 
that my dear Charles struggled manfully throughout the day with his 
remaining gloom ; and although J knew the shadow to be still there— 
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knew too that he writhed under a morbid dread of the hour that should 
oblige him again to ‘take those hateful reins into his hands—I don’t 
believe that anybody else suspected what he was enduring. 

We stayed till very late in the evening, and the moon rose brightly 
to guide and cheer us on our homeward road. As it was homeward, our 
unfortunate little horse gave us no further trouble, notwithstanding that 
he had an additional weight to draw, in the person of Harry Moore, who, 
having over-eaten himself and fallen asleep in Cecile’s arms, was of 
necessity added to our party. The only other contretemps that occurred, 
was our accidental stumbling upon a few of my husband’s professional 
friends who were lounging outside the door of a café as we drove along 
the fashionable boulevard of the town. The moon was too bright, and 
our equipage too peculiar to give us a chance of escaping recognition, and 
Charles had once more to endure “the torture,” in the shape of their 
elevated eyebrows and astonished looks, while they bowed with an exag- 
geration of respect to the whole party. 

“‘Havn’t we had a jolly day?” exclaimed Alfred, when at length we 
had parted from our friends, restored our borrowed vehicle to its pro- 
prietor, and were again under our own roof; “I hope we shall have 
another pic-nic soon. Do you think we shall, papa?” 


But “papa” only groaned, and, without a word, went dejectedly into 
his bed-room. 








THE FEMALE POPULATION OF THE ENGLISH 
AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 


BY JOHN PLUMMER. 


Art the present time, when so large a share of public attention is 
bestowed on the consideration of the various questions connected with 
the social position of Woman, and of the many influences which tend to 
promote her welfare, or are instrumental in effecting her debasement ; 
at such a time, we repeat, it is simply an act of the merest justice to 
assist in endeavouring to shed a few rays of light on a subject of so much 
importance. Much has been said by those, whose well-known benevo- 
lence and kindness of heart naturally led them to investigate the causes 
of the widely spread amount of misery, which met their attention in all 
directions ; but much more has been done under the guidance of those 
practical minds who originated, and successfully established, “The Cale- 
donian Press, The National Institution for Promoting the Employment of 
Women in the Art of Printing,” in Edinburgh ; and the “Society for 
Promoting the Employment of Women,” in.London. The fact of these 
two institutions proves the existence of a spirit of practical utility amongst 
those thoughtful and well-intentioned ladies, who have devoted so much 
of their leisure, and intellectual energies, to the cause of their suffering 
and helpless sisters ; and whilst the art of printing may be considered by 
a few as unsuitable for the employment of women, still, the successful 
results at Edinburgh and London must encourage those who seek to en- 
large the restricted sphere, to which the labour of females is at present 
confined. How far they may be enabled to proceed, is a problem which 
time alone can solve. 

All that we know is, that wherever there is woman’s work to be done, 
there will be no lack of women to perform the task, if their attention be 
directed to it ; and this brings us to the main point of our subject,— 
The Female Population of the English Agricultural Districts. Amid all 
the controversies which have recently filled the pages of the 7'imes, and 
other newspapers, enough, and perhaps, more than enough, has been said 
respecting the Olivias and Sophies of middle class life, of poor curates’ 
daughters, of tradesmen’s children, and of “ pretty horse-breakers ;” but, 
very little, if anything, has been mentioned, concerning that class from 
whence is chiefly recruited the ranks of the vast army of poor, miserable, 
and degraded creatures, whose unhappy and fallen state constitutes one 
of the gravest social questions of the day ; one which many experienced 
and far-seeing minds have almost despaired of ever discovering the true 
solution. There is plenty of scope for the exercise of a wise and judicious 
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assist in endeavouring to shed a few rays of light on a subject of so much 
importance. Much has been said by those, whose well-known benevo- 
lence and kindness of heart naturally led them to investigate the causes 
of the widely spread amount of misery, which met their attention in all 
directions ; but much more has been done under the guidance of those 
practical minds who originated, and successfully established, “The Cale- 
donian Press, The National Institution for Promoting the Employment of 
Women in the Art of Printing,” in Edinburgh ; and the “Society for 
Promoting the Employment of Women,” in.\London. The fact of these 
two institutions proves the existence ofa spirit of practical utility amongst 
those though%ful and well-intentioned ladies, who have devoted so much 
of their leisure, and intellectual energies, to the cause of their suffering 
and helpless sisters ; and whilst the art of printing may be considered by 
a few as unsuitable for the employment of women, still, the successful 
results at Edinburgh and London must encourage those who seek to en- 
large the restricted sphere, to which the labour of females is at present 
confined. How far they may be enabled to proceed, is a problem which 
time alone can solve. 

All that we know is, that wherever there is woman’s work to be done, 
there will be no lack of women to perform the task, if their attention. be 
directed to it ; and this brings us to the main point of our subject,— 
The Female Population of the English Agricultural Districts. Amid all 
the controversies which have recently filled the pages of the 7imes, and 
other newspapers, enough, and perhaps, more than enough, has been said 
respecting the Olivias and Sophies of middle class life, of poor curates’ 
daughters, of tradesmen’s children, and of “ pretty horse-breakers ;” but, 
very little, if anything, has been mentioned, concerning that class from 
whence is chiefly recruited the ranks of the vast army of poor, miserable, 
and degraded creatures, whose unhappy and fallen state constitutes one 
of the gravest social questions of the day ; one which many experienced 
and far-seeing minds have almost despaired of ever discovering the true 
solution. There is plenty of scope for the exercise of a wise and judicious 
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system of investigation, into the social and moral condition of the wives 
and daughters of our English agricultural labourers. Nothing appears 
more charming or more picturesque, than a village scene, as represented 
on the boards of a theatre. There, we behold Patty, attired in all the 
glory of a muslin skirt, artificial flowers, and gay, cherry-coloured ribbons ; 
and with apparently nothing to do, beyond coquettishly lounging about, 
or casting heart-breaking smiles at her jealous swain. Her cottage is in- 
variably a bower of roses, its garden plentifully stocked with the richest 
flowers, and the railings as white as paint can make them ; whilst her 
neighbours are clad in the smartest apparel, which displays to advantage, 
hands guiltless of holding the milking-pail, or the haymaker’s rake ; and 
affords a peep at little feet, whose soles were never chafed by the heavy 
and clumsy boots worn by the Patties of real life. But when we find 
ourselves in a country village, we may seek in vain for the “ Patty,” of 
the stage, or the “Chloe,” or “ Daphne,” of the poet. The poetic ideal 
fades away before the prosiac real. 

True we may occasionally meet with a pair of bright eyes, peeping 
from amid the roses and woodbines which cluster around the trim porch 
of some rustic home, and we may hear the ringing laugh which betokens 
the possession of health and innocence ; but we far more frequently meet 
with abodes as repugnant to our notions of decency and comfort, as any 
which are to be found in the dingy and squalid recesses of a Glasgow 
wynd, or a London alley :—homes dedicated to poverty, fever, misery, 
and, alas! that it should be so, to sin. 

In these habitations are the mothers of our future rural population 
born and reared, and receive those influences which must permanently 
leave, according to their nature, their impress for good or evil on the 
character of those affected by them. Our poets, and many of our writers 
of fiction, have invested the popular idea of the Village Maiden with an 
air of simple innocence and snow-like purity, thereby creating an unde- 
finable impression which lingers in our hearts long after our contact with 
the cold and harsh reality has dispelled our poetic dreams, and bade us 
to long for that time when English villages shall be the places which we 
at present may only mourn that they are not. If ever there was a case 
for woman’s interference on behalf of woman, it is the case of the large 
majority of our English female rural population. True, much has been 
done, much is doing ; but much more remains to be accomplished. In 
many places the clergy and landed gentry have not been idle, but have 
cordially aided the efforts of the workers, both male and female, in the 
good cause ; philanthropic associations have been formed in most coun- 
ties, in connexion with the moral and religious improvement of the 
rural population ; while attempts are being made to reform the evil and. 
mischievous associations connected with feasts, wakes, hirings, statute 
fairs, harvest homes, and the like. We dislike any interference with 
popular holidays in general, but in the more remote parts of the country 
these festive occasions furnish an excuse for a rustic saturnalia, which is 
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productive of demoralising results ; and but too frequently leads to the 
ruin of many a poor damsel. If we consider the want of common decency 
which prevails in so many cottages, from the deficiency of proper sleeping 
accommodation ; the temptations which accompany domestic servitude ; 
the degrading influence of “hirings” and statute fairs; and the many 
other evils which beset the path of the labourer’s daughter, can we feel 
surprised at the vast preponderance of country-born females who haunt 
the pavements of our cities and large towns? If ever there was work for 
loving hands and kindly hearts, here it is. It is in the country as well 
as in the town that we may trace the growth of that fatal and deadly 
canker which threatens the annihilation of all that is pure, good, and 
noble in our national character ; and which may tend to degrade us in the 
eyes of the world. This is a sphere in which woman can do much, much 
more than in the city or the town. There is no lack of loving warmth 
here. 

Kindly and encouraging words find a ready response in the hearts of 
those whose chief failings have arisen more from neglected education and 
want of moral training, rather than from any inherent defects of character. 
Let us endeavour to mitigate the evil influences which surround them, to 
implant in their souls a yearning for nobler things, and to awaken in 
their hearts a love of self-respect, morality, and religion. Let us strive to 
do this ; let us endeavour to emulate the spirit of Him who pitied the 
poor Magdalen, and who uttered the sublime and imperishable words of 
Divine Love, Mercy, and Forgiveness ; and ¢hen—and then only—we 
may say that we have performed our duty. 








ON EDINBURGH. 


‘* Edina! Scotia’s darling seat. ’ 


. Embosom’d in the dark blue range 
Of Pentland’s mountains bold and bare, 
Where slumb’ring lakes the scene oft change, 
Lies centred Caledonia’s care. 
Edina! pride of Scottish hearts, 
Land of the learned and the sage, 
Focus of science and of art, 
Renown’d in hist’ry’s page ! 


Edina! fair Queen of the North, 
Thou'rt lovely in daylight to view ; 
Thy noble site, with stately Forth, 
Whose waters sparkle varied hue, 
When ting’d by sunbeam’s fiery glow ; 
Thy “ Lion” looking o’er the sea, 
Bidding defiance to thy foe, 
Security to thee. 


Thee to survey from Calton’s height, 

Thy monuments towing to the skies, 
Fills the beholder with delight. 

Fam’d Holyrood before him lies, 
Rearing its turrets proudly bold ; 

That palace which, in bygone day, 
Saw Scotia’s noble kings of old 

The regal sceptre sway. 
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But lovelier far, at even fall, 

To view thy Castle’s aspect wild, 
When, playing around its vet’ran wall, 

The moonbeams shed their lustre mild. 
Gigantic tow’! like guardian plac’d, 

O’er thee nocturnal watch to keep ; 
Upon thy riddled walls are trac’d, 

Scenes of glory on thy steep. 


Art too to Nature lent her aid, 
In decking thee in beauty’s garb ; 
That beauty which shall never fade, 
Immortaliz’d in song by bard : 
Thy paintings and thy sculpture fair, 
Meet study are for Grecian hand ; 
Thy palaces and structures rare, 
Alone, unrival’d stand. 


Edina! thou bright northern star, 

From thee that knowledge radiates, 
That makes thee rev’renc’d near and far, 

In Britain’s isle and distant states : 
Nurs’ry for training youthful minds, 

Imparting to them that learning bright, 
Which by thy care is brought we find 

To its meridian height. 


In thee behold the Grecian Queen, 

Like her’s establish’d is thy fame ; 
Thy sons in many a battle seen 

With glorious deeds have stamp’d their name. 
With honour crown’d is thy proud brow, 

The staff of Justice is thy rod 
In fame thou stand’st unrival’d now, 

Treading the steps that Athens trod. 
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BY G. D. 
(Continued from Page 80.) 


No. 2.—MASON’S PORTRAIT. 


CHAPTER Il. 

ELLEN Mason was the younger of two daughters of a well-to-do small 
farmer in the East Riding, in the days when farmers did not make 
governesses of their daughters, and the daughters did not come to town 
in the tax-cart on market-day, wearing pork-pie hats, and feathers, and 
fashionable mantles ; but, after such simple training as the village school 
could give, they considered it promotion if they obtained a place in some 
gentleman’s family, under head-nurse or housemaid. Ellen Mason entered 
my mother’s service in the latter capacity before my birth; but her gentle 
manners, and loving winning ways with the new baby, soon won her a 
place in the nursery, where she gained the confidence of her mistress by 
her upright conduct, and the love of myself and all successive babies by 
her real love for us. 

T do not say she was a rustic beauty ; but she was very pleasing in 
appearance, tall and well formed, with dark glossy hair always neatly and 
siinply arranged. Her parents resided about ten miles from our house. 
They had no son; the elder daughter had married an intelligent young man, 
who had assisted his father-in-law in the farm ; but just before Ellen came 
to us, he had been carried off by a fever. So her sister, poor Mary, with her 
two little orphan girls, returned to the father’s house ; and being quite 
dependent on him for support, Ellen at once determined that she would go 
to service, and leave Mary to take her place at home. Old Farmer Mason 
finding himself less active than formerly, and missing his son-in-law’s help, 
was glad to remember that a widowed sister had a son who wanted employ- 
ment ; so William Armstrong came to Coombe farm, and soon found a 
second father in his uncle, and endeared himself to every member of the 
family by his straightforward, manly conduct and unwearying industry. 
When he had been there about six months, Ellen had leave from her 
mistress to go home for a week or two. She went, but returned not as she 
went ; her tall handsome cousin had gained her heart. And, as in that 
sphere of life long courtships are not deemed indispensable, we must not 
think Ellen too easily won, if we record that when William drove her in 
the light cart to Frimley wood, their hearts failing at the approaching 
separation, the tale of love was told, and Ellen had promised, with her 
father’s consent, to be his wife as soon “as Miss Amy could walk alone ;” 
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for she could not leave her darling in stranger’s hands at such a period of 
interest to mothers and nurses. Ellen told her mistress, and my mother, 
though grieving to lose a valuable servant, would not mar the young girl’s 
happy anticipations by one selfish regret ; and all went well for some 
months at Coombe farm and Frimley wood, and the Christmas following 
was fixed by general consent for Ellen’s wedding. 

A pretty spot was Coombe farm, with its high thatched roof and 
dormer windows, into which the roses peeped ; its bright garden and well- 
kept homestead, sheltered from the north by gently rising ground, well 
wooded ; and, for nearly its whole extent on one side, bordering a small 
but rapid stream, which a little higher up supplied a mill, and scarcely a 
mile below fell into an important river hurrying on to the not distant sea. 
Nor was this the only tributary stream in this part. A still larger one 
joined che same river, not very far from the former one, watering in its 
course the tract of country within a short mile of Coombe farm, which, 
with two other farms, comprised, as may be supposed, some very rich 
pasture lands ; though, with this disadvantage, that in very rainy seasons, 
these two small streams had been known to flood the adjacent meadows 
to a considerable extent; but, this only happened once or twice in a 
generation, and while they greatly increased the beauty and fertility of 
the landscape, few ever apprehended danger from them, even to their 
cattle. But the summer of which we write, had been one of almost 
incessant rain, and as autumn drew on, old Farmer Mason watched with 
rather anxious eyes the widening of the little Lune, as the pretty stream 
that flowed past his farm was called. November came, with no improve- 
ment in the weather. Mrs. Mason was confined to her bed with 
theumatism, and Mary’s’eldest girl, having shown symptoms of measles, 
William’s mother had ‘offered to take the youngest for a while, to relieve 
Mary a little. William conveyed the child to his home. He returned 
late in the afternoon of a very stormy day, and anxiously enquired for 
his uncle. 

“He has not been in since dinner,” said Mary. ‘ What is the matter, 
William ; are you ill, you look quite scared?” 

“T am a bit scared, Mary; all the way I have come from Mayford 
locks, the country is under water; the Lune is twice as wide as usual, 
and running down like a mill race, all black with soil. Mary, how is 
my aunt? my heart misgives me that this night will bring us trouble, it 
rains enough now to swell a burn toa river. Could you, do you think, 
manage to get aunt dressed, and put together what little things you 
most care for, wrap yourselves well up, and let me take you and aunt and 
little Patty up to Mrs. Denton’s? They stand so much higher than we do, 
that I don’t think any harm can come to them; and even here I think 
the flood can only get in a bit and wet the house down stairs, but it is 
best to be prepared for all, I will go, find my uncle, and hear what 
he says; but do you get ready to go if you can.” 

It was Mary’s turn now to be scared ; she had none of Ellen’s energy, 
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and sorrow had subdued the little she ever had; but she tried to do as 
William suggested, while he sought the old man, whom he found with 
his men driving up sheep and cattle to the higher ground, stopping every 
now and then to mark how fast the river rose. 

“Oh! William lad, I am glad to see thee back ; we shall have but a 
poor night of it, ’m thinking. Have you heard that the Dove has been 
rising since yesterday, and that the Frimley road is not to be seen for 
water ?” 

“Oh! uncle, you don’t say so. I’ve just been telling Mary I should 
like to take her, and aunt, and the little one to Mrs. Denton’s to-night ; 
for Mayford road is flooded too, and the rivers both rising so fast, I really 
don’t like them to stay at Coombe. Jem,” said he, turning to the 
carter, “do you think we could get to Denton’s with the tilted cart?” 

“Why ’ees, I think you moit we’ black Jack to draw ’ee; he’s most 
as strong as the river: take away the women, Maister Will, and Maister 
and us will look after the stock.” 

But by this time the short November day had closed in, all the 
shorter for the hurricanes of wind and rain that prevailed, darkening the 
sky and blinding one with their violence. Another sound too made itself 
heard between the breaks in the storm, when the winds paused, as it were, 
to gather fresh strength for the work of destruction ; a hollow murmuring, 
mingled with sounds that seemed like cries for help, came distinctly to 
the ears, and blanched the cheeks and quailed the hearts of the two men. 
The cries came down as it were from the mill, and a short time sufficed 
to confirm their worst fears. Down the now swelling torrent, which 
rapidly gained upon them, came floating masses of mingled wreck, fences 
and gates, and seething stacks of hay and corn, carcases of animals, the 
body of a cart in which were human beings hoarsely screaming for help, 
as they floated quickly past the habitations from whence no aid could be 
given. All this old Mason and his companions saw, ere they recovered 
from their horror-struck surprise to a sense of the danger of the dear ones 
at the house; then, in an agony of fear, they rushed towards the once 
happy homestead as fast as the storm would let them, the light in the 
windows the sole guide to their steps. But the same dull heavy murmur 
met them as they drew nearer. William dared not speak ; he knew that 
if the Dove had risen earlier than the Lune, they were hemmed in on all 
sides, that their escape was cut off, and their lives only depending on the 
length of time the house could hold out, or succour by boats could reach 
them ; and how ever could this be done in the darkness that prevailed. 
They reached the house to find the aged invalid, with Mary and her child, 
in speechly terror. “Can nothing be done to get away?” they at last 
asked. 

“ Nothing ! every road is impassable ; we must get up to the roof, and 
wait till the boats come to take us off, unless, indeed, the waters—,” he 
was about to say,— take us first ; but he stopped, and uncovering his thin 
gray locks, said, “ Wife, children, let us pray. He who holds the waters 
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in His hand, can save us from them if it be His will. And the old man 
knelt, surrounded by his weeping family, and prayed not only for them, 
but for all who like them were in perils of deep waters. Ere they rose 
from their knees the dull murmur of the coming river sounded at the very 
door. To place a ladder against the house, and with failing chearts, and 
trembling hands to drag up the helpless females to the roof, where they 
could be sheltered by some chimneys, and then to mount after them and 
vainly strive to reassure and comfort them, was all William and his uncle 
could do. The shepherd and carter had long left to seek after the safety 
of their own families ; a boy who lived in the house and had no other 
home, alone remained with them. All around them were foaming waters ; 
every now and then shouts and cries of agony were heard, and William 
and the boy shouted alternately in the hope of attracting help; and still 
the flood rose higher and higher, and raged more and more furiously, 
while no help came, and the full moon now faintly struggling through 
the dense masses of cloud, only showed them the true horrors of their 
situation ; and then, as a card-house is felled by the shaking of the table, 
the old house shivered and gave way, precipitating the unhappy owners 
into the mad waste of waters. 

Over the agony of that hour we must draw a veil ; none of that little 
party escaped a watery grave, but the boy. Mary’s body was found with 
her child clasped in her arms, arrested in its course down the headlong 
flood by a tree stouter than its fellows. The boy could swim a little and 
managed to get hold of a tub or some such thing, and so was rescued half 
dead by the tardy boats ; the rest, I believe, were never found. 


CHAPTER III. 


It may easily be imagined that the rising of the rivers, and con- 
sequent flooding of the adjacent lands, would soon be known far beyond 
the distance at which we resided ; but the inundation had been so rapid 
that it was late in the day before my father heard of it, and he, always 
interested in the welfare of his poorer neighbours, immediately rode off 
in the hope of being able to assist or advise some of those likely to be 
placed in difficulty. But, as we said, the Frimley road was one of 
the first rendered impassable ; the bridge by which it crossed the Dove 
had been carried away, and when my father reached that part of the 
road, he found it impossible to proceed in that direction, or even learn 
anything of the state of affairs beyond the river, and he returned with 
very sad forebodings as to the intelligence which the morrow would bring. 
Ellen had never seen, and scarcely heard of a flood, and the first idea of 
trouble in her dear home was suggested by the grave looks of her mistress 
when she questioned her on the subject that night. Even then the danger 
she apprehended was but of injury to the farm and stock; anything 
like the fearful catastrophe which ensued, never crossed her mind. She 
knew that, in consequence of incendiarism prevailing, her father had 


effected an insurance on his property to the amount of some hundreds, 
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and this reflection rather comforted her as she lay listening to the tempest 
that raged through that eventful night. The morning dawned gloomy 
and lowering ; the rain had abated, but dark heavy clouds hung low in 
the sky like a funereal pall, or drove in masses before the still violent 
gale. Our park and grounds were strewed with the wrecks of goodly 
trees, some stripped of their branches, others laid low for ever ; and the 
well kept garden presented a melancholy scene of devastation. Ellen’s 
duties did not take her much out of the nursery, and my dear thoughtful 
mother had given orders that any intelligence of a painful nature, such as 


she had every reason to anticipate, should on no account be communicated “ 


to Ellen without her knowledge. The letter-carrier brought tidings of 
the state of the country which left little hope in her mind that Coombe 
Farm had escaped the destruction of the previous night, and soon after- 
wards the messenger returned who had been despatched at daylight to 
make enquiries, and my mother’s pitying heart shrunk from the task she 
had imposed on herself of breaking the sad news to Ellen. But though 
it was done with the utmost caution and tenderness, the accumulated 
misery was too much for the poor girl, and successive fainting fits followed 
for hours, till her life was despaired of, and for weeks it hung on a very 
slender thread. At last she rallied a little, and as her physical strength 
increased, her mind seemed to recover its tone a little, and she was able to 
speak of her bereavement and listen to words of Christain consolation 
from her mistress, who had watched over her throughout her illness as 
though she had been a sister.” Meantime, all the sad details had been 
collected, and the fact ascertained that Ellen had still two of her kindred 
left to love: Mary’s child must be her child, and the mother of her 
betrothed had double claims now on her heart, for the same blow had 
blighted the happiness of both. They were sent for as soon as it was 
deemed safe that Ellen should see\them, and painful indeed was the 
interview ; for the poor child, though her life had been preserved by her 
removal to Mrs. Armstrong’s had not escaped infection. She had the 
measles very badly, and it is probable that the symptoms were aggravated 
by going through the cold at that time ; for inflammation settled in the 
eyes, and though no apparent traces of it remained when she recovered, yet 
she was found to be quite blind, and no hope could be given that she 
would ever recover her sight. She was but four years of age, and a very 
lovely child. The sightless orbs were dark blue, shaded by long black 
lashes, and auburn hair hung in soft curls on a cheek now very pale from 
recent illness. Poor Ellen clasped her in her arms, and wept over her ; 
while the bereaved mother of her William seemed to forget her own 
sorrow in trying to console her. 

“Tf I had only seen them again,” she sobbed ; “if they had been 
taken off by illness, and I could have tended them and heard their last 
words, I could have bome it better ; but that they should be lost so, all 
of them—no funeral, no grave ever cover them. Oh! father, mother, 
William—can I ever be happy again ?” 
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“Are you alone, Ellen, in this terrible distress,” said my mother ; 
“do you not know how many orphans these sad floods have made? how 
many many families are now houseless and destitute? My poor girl, I 
know you are sorely tried, but God has left you much to be thankful for, 
and you must ask Him to give you strength to bear your burden, and 
submission to His will. This dear child will be a source of interest to you, 
and your aunt here will, I am sure, supply to both of you the parents 
you have lost.” 

And by degrees Ellen became calm, and was able to plan for the future 
welfare of her little orphan niece, who, it was arranged, should remain for 
the present with Mrs. Armstrong—Ellen paying for her maintenance, as 
she was well able to do, my father having ascertained that she would 
receive the amount for which her father was insured. 

“YT shall never leave you now, ma’am,” she said to my mother, “if 
you will please to keep me. I fear I shall not be a lively nurse ; but I 
will try and do my “duty, God helping me, and I don’t think any one 
would love the children as I should.” 

And well did she fulfil her promise. It was long, very long of course, 
before she recovered even the semblance of cheerfulness ; but sorrow 
never made her peevish or irritable with us, and I really do think we were 
pretty good children. We were early taught to be obedient and un- 
selfish, and especially to remember that servants had the same trials of 
health and temper as ourselves, and were not mere machines that could 
be wound up at our pleasure and warranted never to get out of order. So 
years passed on. Many were the eligible offers that Ellen received, but 
all love seemed dead in her heart save that for our family and little Nellie ; 
and though always kind to her, I do not think she loved her half as 
much as she did me, or my sisters Amy, Gertrude, and Blanche. 

When Nellie was about seven years old, she was sent to the asylum 
for the blind where she was taught to read with the raised type, and to do 
many pretty and useful kinds of work, and she became wonderfully expert 
in the use of her fingers. As is often the case with the blind, her sense 
of hearing was very acute, and still more so that of distinguishing by the 
touch ; so that with strangers, if she were permitted to pass her fingers over 
their head and face, or take their hand in her’s, she could generally 
describe them accurately ; and again was she attracted or repelled by the 
tone of their voice. Her own was like that of some wild bird, thrilling 
you with its tenderness, or startling you with its compass. She generally 
came once-a year to stay with her aunt, and we all loved her for her own 
sake as well as Mason’s. She was passionately fond of flowers, and used 
to wander about in the garden half the day, finding her way with ease, 
and able to distinguish every one of her favourites as well as we could ; 
and she would sit on some sunny bank weaving them into garlands for 
my sisters, singing all the while in her low sweet voice, often drawing 
tears from our eyes, even in our childhood. There was something so 
touching in the fair young face, over which the varied emotions passed like 
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alternate clouds and sunshine in an April morning. She was altogether 
unlike any other child born in the same sphere. From the very first 
this was observed by all. There was an intuitive propriety of speech and 
manner that stamped her at once as one of nature’s gentlewomen ; and as 
she grew older, and subsequently spent much time with my sisters during 
their hours of instruction, this was more evident. Her mind became 
insensibly educated and her manners refined, while in beauty of person 
she far exceeded anything I have ever seen. 

In Mason’s little sitting-room, hang the portraits of two girls, totally 
different in style, yet each nearly?perfect. The one a blonde, small and child- 
like in appearance even at seventeen, with blue eyes and light golden hair 
falling in curls to her waist, roses and lilies contending with each other in 
her complexion, and every feature beaming with happiness: this was my 
dear sister, Amy, as we last saw her. The other was Ellen Graham, tall, 
slender, and dignified in carriage ; the plain dark dress showing the slight 
but rounded figure to advantage, and making still more white the swan- 
like throat ; the soft auburn hair smoothly braided round the small head, 
while the deep violet eyes seemed to look at you with sadness, but gave 
no impression of blindness. Both these sweet girls are passed away, and 
Mason will sit and gaze on their portraits till sad memories cloud the 
usually cheerful face, and the tears fall like rain on her clasped hands ; 
And Mason is not the only one who weeps tears of bitter unavailing 
sorrow when they recal the past in connexion with those two faces. Ellen 
Graham’s voice had been of such extraordinary power and sweetness that 
at one time it was proposed that it should be cultivated as a source of 
emolument for her, and she received instruction accordingly ; but it was 
found that she was of such an excitable and nervous temperament, such a 
shrinking sensitive nature, that she would never be able to sing in public, 
and the idea was abandoned. Her health, never strong, became more 
delicate as she grew to womanhood ; and at Mrs. Armstrong’s death 
she came to reside under our roof, ostensibly with her aunt, but spending 
much of her time with my sisters. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It will doubtless be said by any prudent mother who may condescend 
to read these pages, how could Mrs. Darrel be so imprudent as to allow a 
young and lovely female to reside in her house in a dependent position 
when she had a son growing up? ‘True, madam, it did seem a great 
mistake ; but we often see this want of worldly wisdom in very clever 
’ people, and I am not sure that we do not love them the better for it: it 
consoles us for our own shortcomings in that way. In my dear mother 
it arises, I think, from the truthfulness and trustfulness of her own 
nature ; her sense of rectitude is so acute, her charity so all pervading, 
that she seems to think every one must be governed by the same high 
principle, till some flaw in their character is discovered to draw forth her 
sorrow, but never her condemnation. Then, again, I was very little at 
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home after the age of twelve: first Eton, then Oxford ; the seaside to read 
up or recruit, as the case might be, in the long summer vacations ; and 
visits to an uncle in Scotland, for deer-stalking, in the winter. Afterwards, 
a travelling tutor to do the continent with ; and so years sped on till I 
was twenty, when changes came sad and fast in our happy home. 

The first break in the circle was the marriage of Amy with Captain 
Vernon, whom she was to accompany to India, and I returned from Ger- 
many to be present at the ceremony. I reached home on an evening in 
June, and after greeting my father and mother, proceeded to the garden 
in search of my sisters. It was a large garden, and I did not see them at 
first ; but was soon attracted to a particular spot by the sound of an ex- 
quisite voice singing my favourite, “Consider the Lilies.” The spot from 
whence the voice came was called Rosamond’s Bower. It was a large 
piece of velvet sward, surrounded on three sides by a belt of evergreen, 
shrubs, and trees, so as to form a complete screen ; the fourth side was 
arosery. A summer-house, fitted up with every convenience as a morn- 
ing room, stood near the rose garden ; but the evening was dry and warm, 
and it was still early. On approaching a part where I could see as well as 
hear, I stopped for a few minutes to look at the lovely group before me. 
My three sisters and Ellen Graham were sitting on the grass in front of 
the building, Ellen as usual with her lap full of flowers ; the dark hair of 
Gertrude and Blanche was adorned with damask roses mingled with white 
narcissus, and very pretty they looked ; and Nellie was just placing a 
wreath of white Provence roses over Amy’s sunny locks, but she looked 
uneasy and appeared to be listening intently. 

“What is the matter, Nellie dear,” said Amy ; “what do you think 
you hear ?” 

“ A strange foot,” she said, turning to the side where I stood. I had 
fancied I approached noiselessly ; but now felt obliged to show myself, 
and acknowledge the truth that I had been unwilling to interrupt the 
sweet song I had heard. My sisters were delighted to see me, for they 
had not expected me till the next day. Nellie, with intuitive delicacy, 
had retreated to the summer-house ; but even in that short moment I 
had seen a vision of loveliness for which I was not prepared. After 
sundry enquiries on each side, Amy said she must go in, for Captain 
Vernon was expected that evening, but that we would go through the 
rosery home. As we passed the summer-house, she went in for Ellen, 
and with her arm round her waist drew her with us. 

“‘ Nellie dear,” she said “I shall not wear these roses to-night, I am 
not a bride yet ;” and she put them on the blind girl’s head. “I want 
you to make my wreath for Thursday, that I may take it away with me, 
and when I smell the dear home roses far away I can fancy myself among 
you again.” 

“Thank you, a thousand times, dear Miss Amy,” Ellen replied ; “ it 
is what I have been wishing to do, but did not like to ask. There are 
plenty of orange flowers in the green-house I suppose: I must put some 
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with the roses ; but they are far sweeter to me than any other flower. I 
shall get up early and make the wreath, and I only wish I could see you 
in it. Oh, how 1 shall miss you !” and the tears of each fell fast. 

I never could bear to see a woman weep; I must have done the same 
if I had stayed ; so I hurried on to pay Mason a visit, and there again 
were the faces of those two fair girls whom I had just left, and Mason 
drew my willing attention to them. An artist had come from London to 
teke likenesses of Amy, as parting gifts to those whom she best loved. 
The artist was but too glad to be allowed to take one of Ellen as a study, 
and, in consideration of much kind motherly attention from Mason, he 
presented one to her. He did not lose by his generosity, for he very soon 
had a liberal offer for his study. Thursday morning came, and I could 
not resist the impulse to visit the garden; and, as I expected, I found 
Nellie in the summer-house. The wreath was made, and carefully placed 
on moss in a basket ; but Ellen sat at the table, her head bowed down on 
her arms, sobbing as if her heart would break. She started up as I en- 
tered, but I took her hand and gently drew her down again. ‘“ We used 
to be such good friends as children, Ellen; why should you fear me now?” 
T asked. “This is Amy’s wedding day ; no one must be sad to-day.” As 
children I should have wiped, perhaps kissed away her tears ; now there 
seemed a great gulf between us. She felt it too, and the shrinking 
reserve of her manner, told me that I had done wrong in secking her. 

“T think we shall all be sad to-day” she said, “for we shall lose the 
sweetest flower of all; but I did not wish to grieve her with my sorrow, 
and I have been trying to school myself for the parting hour. The foun- 
tain, I think, must be nearly dry,” she added with an effort to smile, but 
it would not do, and again the slender frame shook with her sobs.“ Pray, 
leave me, Mr. George,” she said at last ; “I shall be better alone, and do 
not tell Miss Amy that I have been so selfish. 

[ readily promised this ; I had no desire to speak of our meeting, and 
T hastened to the house with a new and strange sensation at my heart. I 
did not stop to analyse it then ; it was like some pleasant dream that we 
strive to prolong by keeping our eyes closed. I did not see Ellen again 
that day, and the next I left for London to make some arrangements for 
Amy and her husband, who, after a few days at Matlock, were to proceed 
to London, and thence to Southampton. The parting over, I returned to 
Germany. 


(To be continued.) 





THE LOVERS MANUAL OF DEVOTION. 


IN TWELVE DIVISIONS. 


Prayer is the language of hope :—pray, and despair will fly ; and the universal 
prayer is, ‘‘love me, or I die.” 


I. 
TxE love of woman I have deemed, 
To nature’s creed the pure devotion ; 
A fixed and polar star that beamed 
Upon life’s ever restless ocean. 
A settled passion of the heart, 
A vision rapt, a feeling holy, 
A form of madness to depart 
With loss of life or reason, solely. 


Untouched by woe ; unswerved by praise ; 
By suffering sealed : made sure by loss ; 

And though misplaced whose wasted days 
Were ever sacred from remorse ; 

Aught else than this were fancy roving 

And not true, simple woman’s loying. 


i. 
* Beloved !”—how long my heart, 
The word—the sense unknown 
That now of thee a part 
Sounds in thy depths a tone, 
And means ; O Nevermore that thou shalt feel alone! 


“ Beloved !”—hbid Joy attend 
To learn this new found word, 
And thro’ life echo it, unto the end: 
A talisman when heard, 
To bring relief 
In every grief, 
And midst all sorrows be a solace proved, 
Since, Happy Heart, midst all thou’lt be and fecl—Beloved. 





THE ABORIGINES OF LITERATURE: 


A PAPER ON NOVELISTS, HEROES, AND VILLAINS. 


BY SNAIK FOSTER. 


ONncE upon a time Lord Byron said, “I want a hero,” and looked 
about him to find one, till he picked up that fine fellow, Don Juan ; in- 
troduced him to half the world, and got abused by half the world for his 
trouble. 

In preparing this paper I wanted a hero; but without going out of 
my way for one, forthwith started from out the hot-pressed pages of some 
scores of books, the finished gentlemen with whom I might make you 
acquainted. Alas! in the midst of such good company I can only be the 
m.c, to some of them, and must leave the rest to their destiny, reminding 
them, that, as heroes, they are supposed to be able to bear the neglect of 
the world. 

Before introducing the specimens selected, as much by accident as by 
opinion, I may call your attention to one or two peculiarities about the 
Heroes of Novelists. 

The readers of a three volume novel will agree, that often they are for 
some time left in the dark as to which of the characters is the hero of the 
work. Not unfrequently they have decided upon one particular indivi- 
dual, and have settled, in their own minds, that he is to be the villain of 
the piece. There can be, they think, no mistake about it. He is a dark, 
mysterious fellow, not very well known, and what is known of him is 
rather to his disadvantage. Certain freaks he has committed show which 
way the wind blows: it is clear he is a good-for-nothing fellow ;—but 
stop !—in the next chapter, perhaps, the author turns round upon you, 
and you find. the doubtful character is meant to be the hero, and for 
whom the best girl in the book is intended. He may have been going to 
the bad all his previous life, when, presto! he takes an elbow-turning 
sharp, and is booked for the rest of his journey as a veritable hero. 
Never mind, if he had just arrived at the rubicon of villainy, he did not 
pass it; and thanks to his good genius, the author, he turns round and 
views the rising sun of virtue, by the light of which, henceforth, he will 
guide his steps. 

Another feature in novels may here be noticed, as showing how 
equally Good and Evil are balanced in the world of Fiction. If there be 
a hero in the book, just as certainly there will be a villain pitted against 
him ; and, indeed, in some cases we find a second-rate hero also in one 
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book, but, of course, against him, there is sure to be a Mulatto villain a 
few shades lighter than the Ethiopian principal villain. How the world 
can thus go on thriving would be a problem, when the evil has generally 
a representative as brave, as clever, often richer and more powerful, as the 
champion of all virtue and goodness ; but the solution of the problem is 
easy enough, and explains how it is that the hero does generally prevail 
at last. It is all because of the dear and beautiful heroines—the heroes 
have them for their reward, and, of course, make extraordinary exertions ; 
whilst for villains there is no reward whatever—and they don’t deserve 
it! 

Of course there are, heroes of all sorts—Clerical, Military, Nautical, 
and Courtly. St. Giles has its heroes as well as St. James. 

My first illustration is from a novel, published by Blackwood, called 
Scenes of Clerical Life. The author boldly tells his readers. 





“ At least eighty out of a hundred of your adult male fellow-Britons 
returned in the last census, are neither extraordinarily silly, nor extra- 
ordinarily wicked, nor extraordinarily wise ; their eyes are neither deep 
and liquid with sentiment, nor sparkling with suppressed witticisms ; 
they have probably had no hairbreadth escapes or thrilling adventures ; 
their brains are certainly not pregnant with genius, and their passions 
have not manifested themselves at all after the fashion of a volcano. 
They are simply men of complexion more or less muddy, whose conver- 
sation is more or less bald and disjointed. Yet these commonplace people 
—many of them—bear a conscience, and have felt the sublime prompting 
to do the painful right; they have their unspoken sorrows, and their 
sacred joys ; their hearts have perhaps gone out towards their first-born, 
and they have mourned over the irreclaimable dead. Nay, is there not 
a pathos in their very insignificance—in our comparison of their dim and 
narrow existence with the glorious possibilities of that human nature 
which they share ? 

“Depend upon it, you would gain unspeakably if you would learn with 
me to see some of the poetry and the pathos, the tragedy and the comedy, 
lying in the experience of a human soul that looks out through dull gray 
eyes, and that speaks in a voice of quite ordinary tones.” 


And such a commonplace looking hero is the Rev. Amos Barton ; in 
whose fortunes, however, the reader will take as much interest, as though 
his outside was as singular as it is ordinary. 


“Look at him as he winds through the little churchyard! The silver 
light that falls aslant on church and tomb, enables you to see his slim 
black figure, made all the slimmer by tight pantaloons, as it flits past the 
pale gravestones. He walks with a quick step, and is now rapping with 
sharp decision at the vicarage door. It is opened without delay by the 
nurse, cook, and housemaid, all at once—that is to say, by the robust 
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maid-of-all-work, Nanny ; and as Mr. Barton hangs up his hat in the 
passage, you see that a narrow face of no particular complexion—even the 
small-pox that has attacked it seems to have been of a mongrel, indefinite 
kind—with features of no particular shape, and an eye of no particular ex- 
pression, is surmounted by a slope of baldness gently rising from brow to 
crown. You judge him, rightly, to be about forty. The house is quiet, 
for it is half-past ten, and the children have long been gone to bed. He 
opens the sitting-room door, but instead of seeing his wife, as he expected, 
stitching with the nimblest of fingers by the light of one candle, he finds 
her dispensing with the light of a candle altogether. She is softly pacing 
up and down by the red firelight, holding in her arms little Walter, the 
year old baby, who looks over her shoulder with large wide-open eyes, 
while the patient mother pats his back with her soft hand, and glances 


with a sigh at the heap of large and small stockings lying unmended on 
the table.” 


Mrs. Barton is described as a character which endears and interest all 
to whom it is known—in the following passage : 


“Soothing, unspeakable charm of gentle womanhood! which super- 
sedes all acquisitions, all accomplishments. You would never have asked, 
at any period of Mrs. Amos Barton’s life, if she sketched or played the 
piano. You would even perhaps, have been rather scandalized if she had 
descended from the serene dignity of being to the assiduous unrest of 
doing. Happy the man, you would have thought, whose eye will rest on 
her in the pauses of his fireside reading—whose hot, aching forehead will 
be soothed by the contact of her cool, soft hand—who will recover him- 
self from dejection at his mistakes and failures in the loving light of her 
unreproaching eyes! You would not, perhaps, have anticipated that this 
bliss would fall to the share of precisely such a man as Amos Barton, 
whom you have already surmised not to have the refined sensibilities for 
which you might have imagined Mrs. Barton’s qualities to be destined by 
pre-established harmony. But I, for one, do not grudge Amos Barton 
this sweet wife. I have all my life had a sympathy for mongrel ungainly 
dogs, who are nobody’s pets ; and I would rather surprise one of them by 
a pat and a pleasant morsel, than meet the condescending advances of the 
loveliest Skye-terrier who has his cushion by my lady’s chair. That to 
be sure, is not the way of the world : if it happens to see a fellow of fine 
proportions and aristocratic mien, who makes no faux pas, and wins 
golden opinions from all sorts of men, it straightway picks out for him 
the loveliest of unmarried women, and says, There would be a proper 
match! Not at all, say I: let that successful, well-shapen, discreet, and 
able gentleman put up with something less than the best in the matri- 
monial department ; and let the sweet woman go to make sunshine and a 
soft pillow for the poor devil whose legs are not models, whose efforts are 
often blunders and who in general gets more kicks than halfpence. She 
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—the sweet woman—will like it as well; for her sublime capacity of 
loving will have all the more scope ; and I venture to say, Mrs. Barton’s 
nature would never have grown half so angelic if she had married the 
man you would perhaps have had in your eye for her—a man with 
sufficient income and abundant personal éclat. Besides, Amos was an 
affectionate husband, and, in his way, valued his wife as his best 
treasure.” 


With this treasure, I take leave of our clerical Hero in his happy 
home. 


THE COURTLY HERO. 


In the next illustration you will observe that heroes, besides their 
capacity to bear all sorts of fates, are expected, under whatever circum- 
stances can occur, to surmount them with more than ordinary courage 
and cleverness. In an old book which the whole world has read, the 
hero Gil. Blas exhibits address, which never fails him. Through a long 
career, in all grades and positions, come what events may, he lives, as 
though he said to them “I am your master.” The following anecdote 
shows him in a curious and laughable position, and in which Gil Blas 
disproves the axiom that “man is the creature of circumstances.” If 
common men are, it is plain that heroes are not; and, probably by this 
nice distinction, is drawn the fine line which separates them from more 
ordinary mortals. 

By good luck, after a long list of curious adventures, Gil Blas has 
become private secretary to the Duke of Lerma, prime minister of Spain. 
This honourable position has its drawback : as yet, nothing had been said 
of such a vulgar matter as salary. Money! money! was not the honour 
to him, roast beef, tailor, laundress, bootmaker and personal expenses all 
in one thing? Gil Blas found to the contrary; he says: “ Whilst 
acquitting myself every day of the most important commissions, which 
advanced me more and more in the good graces of the first minister, and 
having the finest prospects in the world, I should have been happy, if 
ambition had prevented me from being—hungry! It was more than two 
months since I had left my fine lodgings and occupied a small furnished 
apartment much more modest. Though this was painful to me, yet as I 
left it early in the morning and only returned at night to sleep, I took 
patience . . . . I was all the day upon my theatre, that is to say, with 
the Duke, and there I played the part of a lord. But when I was 
retired to my paltry room, the lord altogether disappeared, and there only 
remained poor Gil Blas, out of cash, and, what was worse, without 
knowing how to get any. Besides, I was too proud to discover my need 
to any one. I had been obliged to sell what things I could, piece by 
piece, and I had now only left me those I absolutely required. I went 
no longer to the tavern; the fault being in my pocket, as I had not 
enough to pay the reckoning. What then was I to do to live at all? 
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Every morning in our offices they brought us for our breakfast, a roll and 
a thimbleful of wine ; it was all the minister let us have ; beside that, I 
got nothing all day, and mostly, I had to go to bed without supper! 
Such was the situation of a man who shone at Court, and was much more 
envied than pitied. Nevertheless, I could not resist my miserable plight, 
and determined at last to inform the Duke, if I had any sort of 
opportunity. By good fortune, the occasion offered at the Escurial, where 
the King and the Prince of Spain went a few days after.” 


Having made this resolution, our courtier thus endeavours to extricate 
himself from as doleful a position as ever hero was placed in by the 
malice of ill-fortune. 


“ When the King was at the Escurial, he paid everybody’s expenses, 
and thus there, I no longer felt where the saddle rung. I slept in a 
wardrobe near the chamber of the Duke ; one morning this minister, 
having got up as usual at day-break, made me take some papers, with an 
ink-horn, and told me to follow him to the gardens of the palace. We 
sat ourselves down under the trees, where, by his order, I put myself in 
the position of a man who writes upon the top of his hat ; he held in his 
hand a paper which he seemed to be reading: at a distance off we ap- 
peared very much occupied on most important affairs, whilst all the time 
we gossipped only upon trifles. It was more than an hour, during which 
I made his Excellence merry, by all the sallies with which a gay dis- 
position furnished me ; when two magpies perched themselves on the 
trees which covered us with their shade. They commenced chattering 
in such a noisy manner that they drew our attention. ‘ Hark, to those 
birds,’ said the Duke, ‘they seem to be quarrelling with each other: I 
am inquisitive enough, and should like to know what it is all about.’ 
‘Your Grace’s curiosity, said I, ‘makes me remember an Indian fable 
which I have read in Pilpay, or some other author.’ The minister asked 
me what the fable was? When I recounted it to him in these words. 

“In former times there reigned in Persiaa good king, who, not having 
breadth of mind himself to govern the states, left the care of them to 
his Grand Vizier. This minister, named Atalmuc, had a superior genius : 
he sustained the weight of this vast monarchy without sinking under 
the burthen of it ; preserving it in profound peace. He had even the 
address to render the Royal authority loved, whilst it was respected : 
and the subjects had an affectionate father in a Vizier faithful to his 
Prince. Atalmue had amongst his secretaries, a young Cachmerian, 
named Zeanger, whom he loved more than the rest: he took pleasure 
in his conversation ; would take him out hunting; nor concealed from 
him even his most secret thoughts. One day, as they were hunting 
together in a wood, the Grand Vizier seeing two crows, which were croak- 
ing on a high tree, said to his Secretary : ‘I should like to know what those 
birds say in their own language.’ ‘ My lord,’ the Cachmerian answered, 
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‘your wishes can be realised.’ ‘How can that be done?’ said Atalmuc 
‘It is, replied, Zeanger, ‘that a Dervish Necromancer taught me the 
language of birds. If you desire it, I will listen to those, and repeat to 
you, word for word, all that I hear them say.’ The grand Vizier, con- 
sented. The Cachmerian approached towards the crows, and appeared to 
listen attentively : after doing this he returned to his master. ‘ My lord,’ 
said he, ‘will you believe it? we are the subject of their conversation.’ 
‘That cannot be possible,’ said the Persian Minister: ‘eh! and, what do 
they say?’ ‘One of them,’ answered the Secretary, ‘ said, “ Look at him ! 
that is the grand Vizier, Atalmuc, himself; that tutelary eagle which 
covers with his wings all Persia like a nest, and who watches without 
ceasing over its well-being. To relax himself from the cares of state, 
he is hunting in the wood, with the faithful Zeanger. How happy that 
Secretary must be, to serve a master who shows him a thousand kind- 
nesses.” ‘ Softly,” interrupted the other crow ; “softly, do not boast so 
much of the happiness of that Cachmerian! Atalmuc, it is true, talks 
with him familiarly, and honours him with his confidence: nor do I 
even doubt, he has some design to give him a considerable post ; but 
meanwhile, before that time arrives, Zeanger will die of hunger : the poor 
devil is lodged in a little furnished apartment where he is in want of the 
necessaries of life. In a word, his life is miserable ; without any person 
at Court guessing the truth: The grand Vizier, has never informed him- 
self, whether his affairs are good or bad; and, satisfied with feeling 
towards him every kind interest he leaves him a. prey to poverty.”’ ... . 
At this point I ceased speaking, for the Duke of Lerma to follow me, 
when he asked me, with a smile, what impression this Apologue had 
made on the mind of Atalmuc, and, if that Grand Vizier was not offended 
at the boldness of his Secretary? ‘ No, your grace,’ I answered, ‘a little 
troubled with the question : ‘the Fable says, on the contrary, that he over- 
whelmed him with benefits.’ ‘That was lucky,’ replied the Duke; with a 
serious air, ‘there are some ministers who would not like thus to have 
lessons read them; but,’ added he, breaking off the conversation, and 
rising, ‘I believe the King cannot much longer delay waking, and my duty 
calls me near him.’ With these words he walked towards the Palace with 
long strides, without saying any more, and, as appeared to me, very ill 
affected with my Indian fable.” 


Of course, you will like to know the result! Gil Blas repairs to the 
office where two other Secretaries are at work. They notice his excited 
state, and ask him the reason; and, unable any longer to conceal the 
state of his affairs, he relates the conversation he has just had with the 
Duke. Of course, they are Job’s comforters. 


“You have, indeed! cause, said they, to be uneasy. Can you expect 
better treatment than the Secretary of the Cardinal Spinosa? This 
Secretary, tired of waiting fifteen months and receiving nothing during 
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all that time in which he had been occupied with the business of bis 
eminence, took the liberty, one day, to represent his wants, and asked 
for some money in order that he might live. ‘ J¢ is just, said the minister 
to him, ‘that you should be paid. Here,’ he continued, putting into his 
hand an order for a thousand ducats; ‘take this to the Royal Treasury 
and finger the money ; but, remember, at the same time I thank you for 
your services.’ The Secretary would have consoled himself for being dis- 
missed if he had received his 1000 ducats and been suffered to seek 
employment elsewhere ; but, in setting out from the Cardinal’s house, he 
was arrested by an officer, and conducted to the Tower of Segovia, where, 
for a long time he remained a prisoner.” 


The next day, in a dreadful state of suspense, Gil Blas is with the 
Duke, who says: “Take this order, Gil Blas, for fifteen hundred ducats, 
payable at the Royal Treasury upon sight.” “Oh, Heaven!” thought Gil 
Blas, ‘this is the Cardinal over again; the coach is ready to take me to 
Segovia.” 

However, our hero finds “the paper” all right ; the Duke reproaching 
himself for his neglect, is more considerate in future. 

For the rest of his adventures, are they not written in the twelve 
books of Le Sage? which is as much at present as I can say of them. 


(To be continued.) 





SOUTH KENSINGTON LETTER. 


BY OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


Exursition Roan, South KEnstnaton, w. 


If I understand rightly the task given me, it is to catch 
the trifles light as feathers that float about this lucky neighbourhood, 
that you may judge from little things of the events and social results 
produced by the great Exhibition. To make use of metaphor, I am to 
leave others to describe with geological fervour the pebbles in the brook, 
whilst I take down the bubbling murmurs of the social stream that flows 
over them. Therefore, like idle gossip personified, I throw myself at 
length by the water’s margin for the summer season, a note book by my 
side on the grass ;—listen, to the tinkling of the stream ! 

The one topic, the sea to which run all the rivers of London’s 
thoughts, is, as you may expect, the International Exhibition, its mar- 
vels, its management, the prices of admission, its blunders, its successes. 
Applying a phrase, which Hepworth Dixon says was a libel on Lord 
Bacon, we may call the present, 


“‘The wisest, greatest, meanest of exhibitions ;” 


for whilst the treasures displayed illustrate the stores of mother earth, 
and the ingenuity of man in some six thousand branches of manu- 
facture, on a scale never before equalled, the appearance of the building 
“in many points of view like a Wolverton Engine Factory,” and a despi- 
cable illiberality, individual or collective, in the management, are most 
appositely defined by the paradoxical line above. 

As to the look of the place, for once doctors don’t disagree ; there is 
a choral and international unanimity, which, expressed in various organs, 
has made the architect, Captain Fowke, certainly the best abused man 
of the day. But then, remember 1851, and be indulgent! In‘that year 
were not the cleverest building heads in London knocked together in 
committee ? and did not they select a design which nobody liked, when 
lo!—make room for an unknown knight, Desdichado to the rescue !— 
in galloped an outsider in hot haste, Paxton dubbed Sir Joseph, whose 
plan for a great conservatory, was just the building wanted for the world’s 
Flowers of Art and Industry, exotic and native? This time the Com 
missioners selected their architect, and whatever merit pertains to his 
designs and work must accumulate, nimbus-like to glorify the head from 
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which the plan emanated. Like dreams, “that always go by contraries 
my dear,’ you have only to read the following and just reverse the 
meaning : 


“‘The conviction now universal is, that it is a monstrous outrage upon national 
forbearance, and doomed to reflect most fatally on the national taste... . those 
monstrous follies, the domes.” —Art Journal. 


‘‘We could wish, that the late gale, beside demolishing some hundred panes of 
glass, had levelled the domes themselves to the ground.” — Observer. 


‘A sort of elephantine burlesque of everything architectural; it is not even a 
shed of unpretending usefulness.””—Critic. 

‘‘That the exterior 7s very ugly, no one denies, nor ever attempts to deny.” — 
Times, March 22. 


‘Their architectural details (the domes) may admit of rather severe criticism.” — 
Morning Star. 


“‘The novelty of the vista (interior) will suspend the final sentence the critical 
spectator will be forced to pronounce, on the transgressions against taste and sound 
judgment exhibited in structure and decoration . . . . the harlequin colours, and 
toy-like construction of the roof.” —Standard. 


‘‘The unsightly pile of bricks and mortar which forms the second world’s fair 
needs no satire at our hands, the world has already ridiculed it.”—Sunday Times. 

‘‘He was building the one thing commissioned from him—a huge shell... . 
At present we have the picture frame without the picture... . Thus, says the 
Atheneum in apology for the architect, in alluding to the ultimate exterior decoration 
in mosaic enamel of which the building admits.” 


“An Exhibition House, an International Shop, anything but a Palace.”—French 
Correspondent. 


. 


Without multiplying these opinions, you will see that the Fairies 
have had little to do with the present structure ; indeed there is nothing 
about it like the exhalation of a midsummer night’s dream,—rather let 
us call it the work of Gnomes and they, sensible imps; have made it a 
commodious warehouse for the display of the treasures of mountain and 
mine, of all things made for and bought by gold, and have coloured it 
inside nearly as brilliantly as are their own jewelled caverns. 

To get the inside in anything like order, during April every conceivable 
description of work was going on at once, all hands being hurried at their 
tasks to the topmost speed of which human labour was capable. A 
perfect maze of courts and partitions was seen emerging out of the waste 
of chips, and straws, and shavings, and empty cases ; and all amid such a 
din of saws and hammers, falling scaffold beams, cracking of whips, 


shouts and directions, as were probably never heard under one roof 
before. 


In a nation like England, unused to great spectacles, the Com- 
missioners made strenuous efforts to produce a grand opening scene. -Some 
7000 invitations were sent out to distinguished people to come and assist 
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at the opening ceremony—august privilege! but then; there was a little 
proviso attached which must have made the most distinguished indivi- 
duals moderate their clarion notes and sing small. A “season ticket’ for 
self and a season ticket for the lady on your arm !—most distinguished of 
individuals—must be purchased, price £3, 3s. each, and, as you have a court 
dress or uniform, pray put it on, although in “morning dress,” admittance 
will not be refused you to the back seats. The result was that on May 
day (which, by the bye, was Internationally fine) there was a great 
concourse of people in court, and academic, or official dress, in the 
appearance of which the million took a curious delight. One more 
word as to the opening day: “You, messieurs, the Exhibitors, who, at 
great expense, by the employment of genius and skill whenever they 
could be obtained, have made up the Galantee Show, you also must pay 
over to the Commissioners £3, 3s. each, for a season ticket to see the 
opening ceremony, hear the inaugural music, and see file past you a 
procession in which Princes and Prelates, Ambassadors and Legislators, 
Civic Dignitaries and Scientific Councils will march in good order for the 
delectation of your vision. On the promulgation of this decree several 
exhibitors uttered a brief expletive ; but then, as their goods were already 
fixed, they could only register a vow not to be taken in a second time. 
Assuredly, at the next Exhibition, the bargain between Commissioners 
and exhibitors will have to be made before the goods are contributed. 

Doubtless there is one laudable end to these and other plans, that of 
making the London Exhibition do again what the Exhibitions of other 
countries have never yet done, that is, be—srLF-payinc. A desirable 
object certainly, but one that is as surely attained by liberality as by 
meannesses that with hydraulic pressure must squeecee out the corporate 
self-respect of even a Board. 

Crowds of foreigners are here and more are expected. To preserve our 
national hospitality free from reproach a Committee has been established 
by MM. Blanchard Jerrold, Austin, Layard, and others, to provide 
lodgings, an ample dinner carte, and reliable guides, counsellors, and 
friends for visitors from over the water, at such reasonable charges as 
will leave the landlord’s and landlady’s consciences spotless of sordid 
trifles in the way of overcharge. 

In 1851, you know, that Exhibition, was to inaugurate a great era of 
peace among nations. For the future they were only to strive for the 
promotion of the universal welfare of the great family of man. It is, 
however, a simple fact that no branch of scientific or industrial art has 
been so fruitful of great results, during the ten years which have followed 
that first Exhibition, as the efforts of various nations to discover the laws 
which lead to the more speedy destruction of our fellow creatures. 


*¢ And Broadbrim yet must make the grand discovery, 
Whereby the world will grow one vast drab-dovery.” 


Nevertheless, I for one, carry my convictions up to the cannon’s mouth, 
VOL. L M 
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whether Armstrong or Whitworth, and avow that towards “a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished,” the former and present Exhibition cannot but 
push the world forward. We love Peace more and War less than we did 
in 1850, and we are gaining a wholesome habit, that of ridiculing our- 
selves and others for fighting, and “who laughs wins” even against the 
sword. 

The official catalogues (one shilling) will remind you of a thick closely 
printed pocket dictionary. The compiler, Mr. Sydney Whiting had to 
request each industrial exhibitor to confine the description of his articles 
to sixteen words—for instance : 


‘Brown & Co.—Painted screens, feather fans, ivory carvings.” 


Alas! such docility was not to be expected. Few kept within the 
narrow limits, some were altogether reticent and said nothing; whilst 
others, instead of their goods, described themselves. Will Mr. Whiting 
send these sketches to the morning newspapers !—but the Foreign lists 
were worst of all, and we owe much to the compiler that they are now 
intelligible. 

In July we are promised the inauguration of the Memorial of 1851, in 
the grounds of the Horticultural Gardens ; these gardens greatly add to 
the attraction of South Kensington, and as our popular Museum also has 
a special exhibition of art works, medieval and others, we shall have a 
very brilliant season. 

The Picture Gallery is a great success ; there is about twice the wall 
space as Manchester had, the gallery is twice as long as the Louvre Gallery, 
and it must be remembered all the pictures are of the modern school, 
generally being included in the last hundred years. The British school 
is richly represented by some 3000 paintings. Her Majesty having 
contributed some of her most valuable works ; and the Trustees of Soane’s 
Museum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields send, as allowed by Act of Parliment, 
their collection of Hogarth’s pictures. By the way, this Soane Museum is 
kept open for two or three months during the year, and how much do 
you suppose it costs the Trustees ?—some 10s. for each visitor who comes 
to see their treasures ! 

Probably you have heard that a large shed, called the International 
Bazzar, is erected close by the Exhibition. It affords space and con- 
venience for exhibitors and others to sell such articles as novelty and 
present interest may bring into demand. There was another project 
afoot in February, to build and form a Supplementary Exhibition for 
such manufacturers who had not been able to obtain space, or who were 
otherwise disappointed. Sir J. Paxton was to build it; a Company was 
advertised with good names likely to obtain money and confidence, 
offices were taken at the bottom of Ludgate Hill, and then the project 
was dropped for a reason with which the public has never been made 
acquainted. 

In 1851 we had between six and seven thousand Foreign exhibitors, 
and rather more than that number of English ; now in 1862, the number 
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of Home exhibitors is less, whilst the French have doubled their numbers, 
and the colonies multiplied theirs by ten. 

Of course you have some notion of the great glass domes with their 
600 tons of iron-work in each. In constructing them, there was an 
exciting rivalry. The contractors, Messrs. Kelk and Lucas, finding they 
could not erect both in time, divided their task and gave the western one 
to Mr. Ashton who has great experience in iron buildings ; and although 
the eastern dome had been commenced six weeks before, Mr. Ashton 
overtook the contractors, and both domes were completed on the same 
day, the 29th of March; so that he may be said to have won the race by 
the same time that was against him at starting—six weeks. 

All the treasures here collected are under a special division of the 
police force ; and, have you an idea of the sum the blue coats will cost {— 
some £20,000; and all this has to come out of the people’s shillings, for 
government and municipal authority washes its hands of such expenses, 
saying to the Commissioners, “That is your affair.” These Royal Com- 
missioners, bye the by, are not allowed by their charter to accept fee, 
reward, or gratuity of any kind, and to get that charter properly executed 
on parchment, signed, sealed, and delivered, cost them some £450 ; but 
then, you know there’s all the honour, and honour is a fine feather for 
any one’s cap! 

The Refreshment departments are ample, as they ought to be, and 
pleasantly overlook the Horticultural Gardens. Printed lists tell the 
visitor the prices of the articles, amongst which beer of Allsop, and claret 
from French hill-sides are included ; indeed, as complete a dinner may be 
ordered here as at any of the luxurious hotels which make London and 
Paris the capitals for good fare. Iced water may be had for nothing, and 
the strictest of bye-laws forbids you to give the waiter a fee ; so to support 
this legislative enactment pray do not, although I have always considered 
a waiter was, in fact, the very coach and four which Daniel O’Connel 
told us might be driven through any act of Parliament ; and certain it is 
I already hear of unfeed waiters snubbing their customers in the French 
departments : we do these things better on the English side. 

Although the Poet-Laureate did not walk in the procession at the 
opening, I must be allowed to bring him before you in a most unex- 
pected way. Such a hot day as was the Ist of this month seldom 
brightens the strects of London: % was very hot, and a soldier's 
uniform is not as yet the coolest dress imaginable ; what wonder then, 
that a British officer should feel ill and have to be sent home in a cab ¢ 
And yet, because such an event happened, a certain gossipping-god spoke 
of the incident, as, “a guardsman succumbing to the heat like others of 
the fair sew.” Degenerate age! effeminate warriors! but what is this to 


do with Tennyson? only this, that in other days, this very soldier was 
one of whom the poet sung : 
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‘* Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 
All in the Valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred 
Charging an army while 
All the world wondered, 
as 


Cannon to right of them, 

Cannon to left of them, 

Cannon in front of them, 
Volleyed and thundered.” 


Yes, the soldier, who on May-day being ill had to leave a fatiguing 
spectacle, was one in the charge of the Light Brigade at Balaclava. 

Judging by the number of season tickets sold, there are a great many 
people who can spare three or five guineas; nearly £70,000 has been 
produced by their sale. 

One of the greatest successes achieved on the opening day by the 
Royal Commissioners was the tempest in a teapot, which was entirely of 
their own brewing. Indeed, it is said, that there was a little tempest 
in every other domestic pot in the metropolis that day, as the members 
of the family circle gathered round and talked about the Inaugural 
Music. ‘ Very fine, a great success,” was everywhere repeated ; “ but for 
the Commissioners to allow at such an International gathering, a musician, 
M. Costa, to display his individual hostility against the man selected out 
of ali British composers to represent with sounds of sweet concord (as 
sweet as ever heard) his country, was a senseless disregard of propriety 
insulting to every one present.” Such speeches with musical variations 
were current on every lip, and the blame was rationally diverted from 
M. Costa to the Commissioners ; because M. Costa, in refusing to conduct 
Dr. Bennett's music, exercised only a private right, which Englishmen, 
least of all, would ask an individual to yield up ; but, such being the case, 
there was the course open to the Commissioners to find a substitute—and 
this they would not do. To give a superlative touch to this conduct, 
a letter of thanks is sent to M. Costa, inferring that to him principally 
the great success of the opening was due ; whereupon, members of the 
Harmonic Society (which had in reality with its 2000 voices done what 
could not have been done without them) justly complain that, at the time 
of thanksgiving, not to specially mention their support was ungrateful ; 
and so the circles of discontent widen and widen. 

As I write on this, the 21st of May, the sound of hammers in the 
building still reaches me. Hammer—hammer on all through the month 
to get ready for the people in June, when they will, for their shilling, see 
in perfection this last and greatest of Exhibitions, and when, I trust, 
the mournful echoes of complaint will be turned into jubilant responses 
from the satisfied sight-seers. 





TWO GRAVES. 


Ami a vast cathedral’s gloom, 

In mournful grandeur and array, 
Enclosed within a gorgeous tomb, 
- The ashes of a Monarch lay. 


And when he laid his robes aside, 
The tidings spread from shore to shore, 
“The King hath died! The King hath died 


He’ll wear that jewell’d crown no more.” . 


“But O! a never-fading crown, 

Of richer beauty may he wear, 
And reign in glory and renown 

In regions ever bright and fair !” 


But can he take his earthly fame ? 

Will praises there to him be given ? 
And will celestial hosts proclaim 

“A king, a king, hath come to heaven ?” 


No! he who ruled his fellow men, 
While on this little earth he trod, 

Will be arraigned among them then, 
A prisoner at the bar of God! 


Within a rustic church-yard ground, 
Beneath a spreading yew-tree’s shade, 
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Arose a little verdant mound, 
Wherein a cherub babe was laid! 


How short on earth its little day ! 

How fleeting here, the infant’s breath 
Ere to a world of brighter ray 

"Twas summon’d by the hand of death! 


No solemn dirge ; no mournful show, 
When to its grave, the child they bore ; 
A mother’s soul was fill’d with woe, 
A father wept, and all was o’er! 


But still around that lowly tomb 

The air seems fill’d with holy chanting, 
And flowerets fair beside it bloom, 

That seem to be of angel's planting! 


* % * * 


The monarch’s glory was of earth, 

His fame and praises here were given : 
The babe’s was of celestial birth, 

Its fame was treasured up in Heaven! 


J. ©. TILpEs.ey. 
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FEBRUARY 13TH.—THURSDAY. 

The Penny Press.—One fact in connexion is deserving of mention. Common to all 
of the Weekly Penny Papers is a column, or part of a column, devoted to 
** Gardening.” This matter is looked for as regularly as Police Report or 
Domestic News, and may be taken as evidence of the general love for, and pos- 
session of a garden, by the industrial classes amongst whom these papers circu- 
late by hundreds of thousands. 

Fesrvary 14TH.—FRIDAY. 

Political Lady Lectwrer.—Signora Mario (ncé Jessie White) is now delivering lec- 
tures on Italy, the country of her adoption. 

Shakespeare's Quarto Editions.—Fac similes of these are now being produced, under 
the care of J. O. Halliwell, Esq., and the first portions are ready for issue. The 
loan of any original copies is a favour the Editor would willingly accept. 

Sir John Franktin.—In Spilsby Church a monument has been erected by the widow, 
whose hope of her husband’s life lasted until now—years longer than lasted any 
one else’s: ‘* Born April 16, 1786. Died in the Arctic Seas, June 11, 1847, 
while in command of the expedition which first discovered the N.W. Passage : 
They forged the last link with their lives.” 

Fresruary 15TH.—SATURDAY. 

Princess's Theatre.—‘* The Angel of Midnight” brought out ; adapted from a French 
piece of the same name. 

International Exhibition.—The strength of the galleries have been tested in the 
usual way. 400 workmen marching in a close body having found the con- 
tractor’s work and materials all good and reliable. 

One more step forward.—The privilege of copyright is now extended by Her Majesty 
to all works published in the dominions of the Grand Duke of Hesse. (Is the 
suitor of Princess Alice an author ?) 

Royal Horticultural Society.—The proceedings of this society will now be published 
monthly, and may be purchased by the general public. 


FEBRUARY 16TH.—SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 
FEBRUARY 17TH.—MonDaAy. 

National Portrait Gallery.—Her Majesty has announced her intention of enriching 
this collection (now unworthily lodged) with a portrait of Prince Albert. 

South Kensington Musewm.—The architects’ plans for a new Art Museum amount 
to £214,000. We ought to have something architecturally good for nearly a 
quarter of a million of money ! 

Photographs Life Siz.—The Munich court artist, Herr Albert, has taken the Prince 
of Wales’ portrait, and will send a copy to our Exhibition. 

Hans Sachs, is the name of Herr Wagner’s new comic opera. The poet-cobbler had 
enough wit to furnish many comedies. 

The Royal Academy.—Its history, from 1768 to the present time, is being written by 
Mr. W. Sandby, and will be, if judiciously treated, a valuable and interesting 
work. 
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FEBRUARY 18TH.—TUESDAY. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne.—The fine medallion, executed by Kuntze for several admirers 
of the author of the ‘‘ Scarlet Letter,” is now on its passage for presentation. 
Can Wrong be Right?—This last and cleverest tale by Mrs. S. C. Hall, having 
appeared in the St. James’s Magazine, a reprint was announced by Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett : but the proprietor of the magazine appeals to the Court of 
Chancery for an injunction to prevent its publication. 

The Fourth Estate.—In 1857 there were only 563 newspapers; now we have in 
England, 845; Scotland, 189; Ireland, 134; Wales, 33; and Channel 
Islands, 14; making 1165 in all. There are besides 516 magazines and reviews 


published, of which 213 are of a religious character. The PEN is therefore doing 
its work ! 


FEBRUARY 19TH.— WEDNESDAY. 

At the Soane Museum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, as at present managed and comparatively 
unknown, each visitor (who enters free) costs the Trustees over 5s. Thus the 
letter of the Founder's intention kills the spirit ; and as an Act of Parliament has 
enabled the Trustees to lend their Hogarth pictures, etc., to the International 
Exhibition, we may hope the same legislative sanction will one day suffer the 
Trustees to associate their Museum with some other, where its treasures would 
be accessible and popular, and the management less by nine-tenths than at 
present. 

Ancient Sculptwre.—The pre-eminent beauty of the antique is illustrated by another 
recently discovered specimen from Halicarnassus. It is the head of a female, 
and from which we may shortly expect to see casts in our national collections. 

Statistics.—The coal mines of the United Kingdom have yielded, during the last ten 
years 605,454,940 tons: to raise which 1466 lives have been sacrificed. 

FEBRUARY 20TH.—THURSDAY. 

The Law of Iibel.— Baron Wilde in the Court of Exchequer, on appeal, confirmed 
the verdict pronounced against the proprietor of the ‘‘ Clerkenwell News,” who 
had, in publishing documents read at a Vestry, exposed himself to an action 
which resulted in £25 damage. Newspaper proprietors should read this case in 
its details. 

Simonides.—The dispute arising out of the publication of the so-called portions of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel from the Mayer M.s. continues. Opportunities of submitting 
the subject to the Royal Asiatic Society have not, in some way or another, been 
accepted by the Editor, whose faith has been impugned. The time must, 
however, shortly arrive when Dr. Simonides must either submit his claims 
to competent judges, or resign himself to the censure his conduct has received. 

Frepruary 21sT.—FRIDAY. 

Legislation and Legends.—Our War Minister, Sir George C. Lewis, esteemed as an 
author on serious and recondite subjects, publishes a whimsical trifle in Latin, 
on ‘‘ Hey diddle diddle, the Cat and the Fiddle.” 

Leigh Hunt.—The admirers of this genial poet will find some interesting matter 
concerning his life in the letters edited by his eldest son, and now just pub- 
lished. 

Geological Society.—Anniversary meeting at Somerset House. Professor A. C. 
Ramsay elected president for ensuing year. 

Drama.—At the Surrey Theatre, Miss Evans’ novel of ‘‘ Adam Bede” has furnished 
materials which Mr. Carpenter has carefully adapted to the stage. 

Royal Institution.—Lecture by W. J. Ferguson ; its argument being to establish the 
true site of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. This is he believes, the Domr oF 
THE Rock, the identical building erected by Constantine the Great over the 
Holy Sepulchre in the fourth century ; a site, moreover, which agrees with the 


Biblical narrative, whilst the architecture of the dome is that of the age of 
Constantine. 
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FEBRUARY 22p.—SATURDAY. 

Parliamentary Papers.—M. P’s. about nine every morning receive, in session, printed 
proceedings of the House’s last sitting ; and what is not generally known, a 
little later the public can purchase them ; but, as testimony to the exactness of 
the daily newspaper reports, no one thinks there is occasion to refer to the 
official ones. 

Obelisks. —One of the most distinctive features of the International Exhibition will 
be these single-thought suggestive objects; a model one, by Mr. John Bell, 
and several others having been accepted. If rightly placed, the gold obelisk 
from Australia should become as well know as a point for the meeting of 
friends, as was the Crystal Fountain in 1851. 

Royal Explorations.—The Expedition to Central Africa, headed by the reigning 
Duke of Sake Coburg Gotha (uncle of the Prince of Wales), and accompanied by 

several ladies and gentlemen, sets out. 


FEBRUARY 23p.—Sexacesima SUNDAY. 


FEBRUARY 24TH.—MonpDay. 

Mr. Walter Thornbury has been charged with implying, in his Life of Turner, that 
he received the cordial assistance of several of the painters personal friends ; and’ 
doubtless in many instances he did ; but in some four or five cases these friends 
deny having afforded any such help. Whereupon Mr. Thornbury writes a 
smart letter, on his return from an Eastern tour ; a letter which, if clever, is 
not less disagreeable in its tone, and prejudicial to the honour of literary men. 

Drama.—At the Olympic, ‘‘ A Fairy’s Father” (of which Mr. Cheltnam is the 
dramatic father), produced. The piece is very slight, but original in its treat- 
ment. 

FEBRUARY 25TH.—TUESDAY. 

Oxsirvuary.—The Rev. Andrew Reed, author of ‘‘No Fiction;” a Narrative of a 
visit to the American churches.” His first claim to the love and memory of his 
country must rest on his founding the Asylwm for Fatherless Children, and four 
other valuable philanthropic institutions. 

FEBRUARY 26TH.—WEDNESDAY. 

Society of Arts.—Mr. David Urquhart read a paper on ‘the Turkish Baths. It is 
curious to note that these baths have been in vogue in Jreland for some few 
years before they were heard of in London. 

Paris City has voted 40,000 frances towards enabling Parisian artisans making a 
visit to the International Exhibition. 


FEBRUARY 27TH.—THURSDAY. 


Bristol Art Exhibition.—This city of the west, rich in ancient memories, is making 
efforts to establish a Display of its Art Treasures—an attempt in which we hope 
it will succeed. 

FEBRUARY 28TH.—FRIDAY. 

New Opera.—‘‘ La Reine de Saba,” by M. Gounod, produced at the Grand Opera Paris. 
The desire to welcome a new work from this great composer, could not prevent 
its condemnation by the musical critics, as altogether unequal to his former 
opera. 

Albert the Good.—Her Majesty has decided that the monument shall consist of an 
Obelisk, surrounded, at the base by groups of Sculpture, and to be raised in Hyde 
Park. 

Marcu Ist.—Saturpay. 


St. David's Day, appropriately celebrated at Manchester by a concert of Welsh music, 
under the auspices of the Cambrian Literary Society. - 
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Old Wills.—A small room is now set apart in Doctors Commons for literary inquirers, 
interested in these olden-times domestic papers. 

Drama.— The Life of an Actress,” by Mr. Boucicatilt brought out at the Adelphi. 
Although an adaptation it contains much original writing, and such portions are 
the best. 

The late Duke of Devonshire.—A welcome truth is never late. We now learn that 
this nobleman found an enviable pleasure in spending several single hundred 
pounds a year on men of Letters—(it was the wime of life to many a noble 
heart !)—one of these was Leigh Hunt. In bestowing these pensions only one 
condition seems to have been imposed ; the act was a seeret of the Duke’s, which 
the recipient might not betray. Death reveals most secrets, but few that are 
pleasanter than this to living ears. 


Marca 2p.—QuinquacesimA SUNDAY. 


Marcu 3p.—Monpay. 

Handel Festival—Crystal Palace.—£8000 received at the Exeter Hall office in one 

day—to secure places at a Festival at the end of June. 
Marcu 4TH.—TvuEsDAY. 

Education.—There are 24,000 assisted and unassisted elementary day schools in 
England and Wales: the assisted, 10,435 in number, are liable to inspection, 
and contain 1,154,000 scholars. Of the 24,000 schools, 20,000 with 1,000,000 
scholars, belong to the Established Church; 748, with 85,800.scholars to the 
Roman Catholic ; and the remainder to other denominations. 

Marca 5ru.—Asu WEDNESDAY. 

Annual Festival of the Dramatic, Equestrian, and Musical Association held at Willis’ 
Rooms. A pleasant feature of this society is, that LADrEs partake of the dinner. 
Mrs. Stirling’s speech on this occasion will find its echo in every sensible 
mind. 

Marcu 6TH.—THURSDAY. 

Mudie’s Library.—The House owns no less than 800,000 volumes; a number that 
infers the Reading-Power-of-Society to be equal to the prolific ready writers of 
the present era. There will soon be but two classes in the civilized world ; 1st, 
those who write, and 2d, those whu read. 

Drama.— Loyel the Widower,” adapted to the stage by the author, has been 
performed to inaugurate the private theatre fitted up in Mr. Thackeray's 
house. 

Marcu 7TH.—FRipay. 


Marcu 8TH.—SAtTuRDAY. 
Osirvary.—The Rev. J. Hampden Gurney, a popular Metropolitan preacher, and 
rector of St. Mary’s, Bryanstone Square, aged 60. 
Mr. George Perry. His early connexion with the now flourishing 
Sacred Harmonic Society, and the few compositions he has left, 
entitle him to the memory of the musical public. 
Drama.—An. adaptation, by Mr. H. Wigan from ‘‘Nos Intimes,” in its English 
dress called ‘‘ Friends and Foes”—brought out at the St. James’s Theatre. 


Marcu 9TH.—First SUNDAY 1n Lent. 
OpiruaRy.—At Menton near Nice, Francis Talfourd, aged 35 years, the popular 
dramatic author, and son of Sir F. N. Talfourd. 


Marcu 10TH.—Monpay. 
Geographical Society.—Letters read announcing the safe arrival of Consul Petherick, 
with wife, medical attendant, and photographer, at Rhartum, after a tedious 
voyage up the Nile. 
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Drama.—Mr. Westland Marston’s pathetic tale, ‘‘The Wife’s Portrait,” has been 
adapted by the author for the stage, and produced at the Haymarket with un- 
qualified success. With a few striking incidents, the piece is very slight, and 
might be elaborated with advantage. As it is, it is but a sketch boldly drawn, 
rather than the finished portrait. 

OBITUARY.—Francis Barlow, mathematician. 


Marcu 11TH.—TveEspay. 

Zoological Society.—Several fowls exhibited, the hens in the cocks’ plumage, and vice 

versa : a result clearly ascertained to be occasioned by disease. 
Marcu 12TH.—WEDNESDAY. 

Musical Society of London.—The fourth season commenced of this, numerically, the 
largest society in Europe. 

Statistics. —1,000,000,000 human beings are now believed to exist on the earth. They 
worship in 1000 creeds, and®speak in 3064 languages. 

Royal Literary Fund.—Anniversary meeting. 

Marcu 13TH.—THURsDAY. 

Halicarnassus—In science as in war the glory of victory is too often bestowed on 
the captains rather than on the soldiers. In the account of the discoveries here 
the principal’s name, Mr. Newton’s, of course turns up with every fresh treasure ; 
but he does not forget, in his reports to bestow, their quota of honour to Lieut. 
Smith, the engineer, and his fellow excavators’: this is as it should be. 

Army Reading-Rooms, etc.—The Committee appointed by Lord Herbert—‘‘ the 
Soldier’s Friend” —have made their report, which recommends the establishment, 
not only of Reading-Rooms, but of suitable places for practising trades, and 
enjoying national games. The English soldier's moral character should rise to 
the high level of his courage. 

Calendarer of Foreign State Papers.—The Rev. J. Stevenson, Vicar of Leighton 
Buzzard, is appointed to this office, vacant by the resignation—dismissal of Mr. 
Turnbull. 

Marcu 14TH.—FRipay. 

Dr. Croly.—Memorial windows to this eminent author and divine placed in St. 
Stephen’s Walbrook Church ; a bust will shortly be added. 

Mr. John Thomas offers to present a colossal marble bust, or otherwise a pedestal 
full-length figure of Prince Albert, to Strood. Surely the Corporation will gladly 
accept this liberal offer, which would only entail the expense of erection. 

Marcu 151ru.—SatTurDAy. 
Statistical Society.—Annual meeting : Sir J. 8. Pakington,' Bart, re-elected president. 
Ozrrvary.—Henri Scheffer (brother of Ary Scheffer), the well-known painter of 
Charlotte Corday, etc. 


—_———— 


Maron 16TH.—SUNDAY. 
Marcu 17TH.—Monpay. 

Cape Town.—Sir George Grey has presented his Books and mss. to the South African 
Library—‘‘a collection he had made for the leisure and enjoyment of an old age, 
upon which the claims of official life are still engrossing.” 

Strand Theatre.—“ Catch a Weasel Asleep,” a farce with original incidents, produced 
by Mr. J. Maddison Morton. 

Marcu 18TH.—TvEsDAY. 

Lord H, Lennox, in the House of Commons, moved, that oNE Minister of the Crown 
be responsible for the preparation of Estimates and Expenditure of the British 
Museum and other Institutions of Education, Science, and Art. The motion 
was withdrawn upon a half-promise given by the Government to introduce some 
changes considered needful. 


Osituary.—Halevy, the composer of ‘‘ La Juive,” etc., died at Nice. 
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Marcu 19TH.— WEDNESDAY. 
Olympic.—An adaptation, by J. Oxenford, of ‘‘Les Doights des Fees,” produced, 
called ‘‘The World of Fashion.” 


Marcu 20TH.—THuRsDAY. 
Copyright Bill.—The House of Commons in Committee on this subject; one in 
which the whole literary and artistic world is interested. 


Marcu 21st.—FRrIDAy. 

Mr. Frith's New Picture, ‘The Railway Station,” ready for exhibition in the shop, 
adjoining the Haymarket Theatre. This painting, which has brought the artist 
nearly £10,000, has a canvas crowded with character ; so much so, that the 
proprietor, Mr. Flatou, calls im the aid of a dramatic writer and art critic, 
Mr. Tom Taylor, who writes a ‘‘Sixpenny Guide Book” to help the simple 
to understand who’s who, and what’s what ! 


Marcu 22p.—SaTurDAY. 
Drury Lane Theatre.—Concludes its winter season. 
Greece.—Discovery by the Prussian Government Expedition of a well-preserved part 
of the ‘‘Theatre of Dionysius,” which hitherto had baffled the researches of 
scientific excavators. 


. 





Marcu 23p.—SUNDAY. 


Marcu 24TH.—Monpay. 
The Astronomical Society has awarded their gold medal to Mr. Warren de la Rue, in 
acknowledgment of the value of his scientific photographs. 
Adelphi.—‘‘ A Private Inquiry,” the first work of a young author, produced. It is 
whimsical and original. 


Marcu 25TH. —TvEsDAyY. 
Zoological Society.—Paper read, sent from India, on the Incubation of Serpents. 
The writer stating that, in the instance he had witnessed, the time occupied was 
three months by a Pythoness. 


Marcu 26TH.— WEDNESDAY. 
OxniTuARY.—Died, in the Isle of Wight, aged 56, the Rev. James White. His principal 
books are ‘‘ Feudal Times,” a drama, and ‘‘ Landmarks of History,” 
a title applied to several sections of the past. 


Marcu 27TH.—THURSDAY. 

Shakespeare's House and Gardens have been purchased by the subscriptions entrusted 
to Mr. Halliwell, who, however, had to advance a heavy balance to make up 
the requisite amount ; which, however, he may be sure, will be sent him by 
fresh subscribers. To make the property complete, some more ground has yet 
to be bought. To do so, lay out the grounds, and erect a memorial recording the 
names of subscribers, a considerable sum is required ; but already the liberal 
contributions coming in leave no doubt that the whole estate will be secured. 


MARoH 28TH.—FRIDAY. 
The Atlantic Telegraph.—Overtures brought by Mr. Cyrus Field, from the American 
Government, to co-operate with the English Cabinet in a third attempt to 
connect the two countries by a submarine cable. 


Marcu 29TH.—SATURDAY. 

Maclise’s New Picture.—‘‘ The Interview of Wellington and Blucher,” first open to 
the public in the Houses of Parliament. The new material, water-glass, which 
has been employed in this picture, possesses many advantages, and will probably 
be generally adopted by artists, as, fortunately, the process is illustrated in one 
of the grandest works of modern times, and one which is undoubtedly this 

painter's chef d’euvre. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC EVENTS. 


Marcu 380TH.—SUNDAY. 


Marcu 3lst.—Monpay. 

Shakespeare in Germany.—Returns of the performances at the Berlin Theatre dur- 
ing the past ten years inform us that, passing over dramatists of lesser note, 
Shakespeare 363, Schiller 258, Geethe 115, Lessing 108 times, have been 
performed. 

Victor Hugo.—‘* Les Miserables.” The first volumes of this anxiously expected 
work published. 

APRIL 1st. —TUESDAY. 

Raphael's Cartoons. —The removal of these from Hampton Court Palace to London 
is now only a question of time, Government having assented to the proposal. 

The Australian Explorers.—The House of Commons never printed a more touching 
narrative in its blue book than that now published, as despatches from the 
Governors of Victoria, South Australia, and Queensland, relating to Messrs. 
Burke and Wills. ‘‘The age of chivalry,” said the statesman Burke, “is 
passed :”” another of the same name, dying but yesterday in the Australian 
wilderness, proves the chivalric spirit is still brightly burning. 


APRIL 2D.— WEDNESDAY. 

Birds of Paradise.—Two young male birds received at the Zoological Gardens. 

Geological Society.—Discussion on the footprints of the ‘‘ Inguanodon,” discovered 
at Hastings. 

APRIL 8D.—THURSDAY. 

OpituaRy.—Died in his 62nd year, Sir James Clark Ross, the enterprising and 

scientific arctic explorer. 

Society of Antiquaries.—Exhibition of Autographs. 

Apri 4TH.—FRIDAY. 

The Python's Eggs, in the Zoological Gardens taken, away from under her all addled. 
A result attributed to the curiosity of visitors ; a curiosity from which scientific 
men might be expected to be exempt; especially as though such an event had 
never before occurred in London, it has in Paris, and where too the young 
Pythons were hatched. 

British Musewm.—Abolition of the military guard, the use of which here and at other 
places is questioned, is under consideration ; whilst the re-arrangement of space 
is being planned, consequent on the Government’s proposal to remove the National 
Historical Collection to South Kensington. 

Apri 5TH.—SATURDAY. 

Astronomical Society.— A Lady, Miss Anne Sheepshanks, elected a Fellow. 

“* The Family Legend, or Heads and Tales,” is the name of the new Entertainment, 
given by Mr. and Mrs. German Reed and Mr. John Parry, in which their 
drawing-room talents have free scope. The text is by Mr. Tom Taylor. 

Shakespeare's Tempest.—Set to music by a very young composer, Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan, first performed at the Crystal Palace—repeated on April 12th. The 
audience called for the composer, who, whilst acknowledging the very favourable 
reception accorded him, did not, in his moment of triumph, forget to turn and 
bow to the orchestra, which, under the baton of Herr Manns, had contributed, 
by the finest perception and execution of the music, to make it deservedly suc- 
cessful. The full score will shortly be published. 





Apri. 6TH.—Firra SUNDAY 1n Lent. 





APRIL 7TH.—MonpDay. 
Decimal Coinage.—This Association has secured a collection of the coins of all 
countries to exhibit them at the International Show. . 
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Entomological Society.—Paper read on the ‘‘ Varieties of Species,” wherein Mr. Fara- 
day maintained the diversities noticeable should be ascribed to Hybridism. 


APRIL 8TH.—TUESDAY. 


APRIL 9TH.— WEDNESDAY. 

Luther's Monument at Worms.—The casting of the statue has been successfully com- 
pleted. 

Society of Arts.—Mr. Crace read a paper on the decorations made by him at the In- 
ternational Exhibition, giving for every colour employed a reason in detail for 
its adoption. 

APRIL 10TH.—THURSDAY. 

Record Office, Fetter Lane.—The whole of the State Papers accessible (ante 1760) are 
here ; those after 1760 are for the present considered private and confidential 
documents, and as such remain at Whitehall. 

APRIL 11TH.—Fripay. 

Floral Decoration of Tables. —The Royal Horticultural Society offer this season three 
prizes for the best arrangement of flowers. Last year, a lady’s taste bore the 
prize away. 

APRIL 12TH.—SATURDAY. 

London Underground.—The Railway from Paddington to Victoria Street completed 
and inspected by Government. Traffic arrangements promised by Ist of June. 

Royal General Theatrical Fund.—Annual Festival, Mr. Wigan in the chair. Mr. 
Buckstone states the capital of the society has nearly reached £13,000. There 
are 170 subscribing members, and during the past year £700 has been paid to 
seventeen annuitants. A legacy of £210 from ‘‘ Lady Morgan,” the daughter of 
a theatrical manager, has been received, and will keep green the memory of the 
wild ‘Irish Girl’—about whom, let us spare room for a quotation from Leigh 
Hunt's ‘ Feast of the Violets.” 


** And dear Lady Morgan! Look, look how she comes, 
With her pulses all beating for freedom, like drums. 
So Irish, so modish, so miztish, so wild, 
So committing herself, as she talks, like a child, 
So trim, yet so easy, polite, yet big-hearted, 
That truth and she, try all she can, won't be parted. 
Her books, a like mixture, are so very clever, 
The god (Apollo) himself swore, he could read them for ever.” 





Aprit 13TH.—Patm SUNDAY. 


Aprit 14TH.—Monpbay. 

Geographical Society.—Papers read, followed by discussion, on the Fiji Islands, which 
the authorities desire to place under British Sovereignty ; an offer asserted to be 
advantageous to this country. 

The Cricket on the Hearth.—Dickens’ charming story, produced at the Adelphi, 
having been adapted by Mr. Boucicault, and christened by him ‘‘ Dot.” 

Aprii 15TH.—TvEsDAY. 

Italian Opera.—In the cast of Il Trovatore played this evening at Covent Garden, 
there was only one Italian, whilst English singers constantly recruit the Opera, 
disguised under Italian names in concession to national prejudices in favour of 
Foreigners. Mr. Sims Reeves, however, and later Mr. Santley, retain their names 
whilst singing in Italian, and need not shrink comparison with their greatest 
rivals, 

Statistical Society.—Paper read on the Earnings of Agricultural Labourers in England 

and Scotdand ; a document of much interest to statesmen and political writers. 
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APRIL 16TH.— WEDNESDAY. 


Liverpool.—The Prince Consort Memorial Statue is to be by Mr. Thornycroft, to 
whom the commission has been given. 





Apri 17TH.—TaHuRsDAY. 


AprIL 18TH.—FRIpAy. 


Good Friday.—Sacred Concert at the Crystal Palace—MM. Sims Reeves, Weiss, 
etc.—very large attendance. 


Apri. 197TH.—Saturpay. 

Drama,—The ‘*Golden Daggers,” a five act play, produced at the Princess’s Theatre, 
the joint composition of M. Fechter and Mr. Edmund Yates, whose joint labours 
were not happily employed. The piece, in which much interest had been felt, 
being of a sickly and improbable character, which the best acting could not 
make interesting to an English audience. 

Mr. J. Payne Collier, dating from Maidenhead, proposes to establish a ‘‘ Re-printing 
Club” of some twenty-five or fifty members, for producing early and rare tracts, 
poems, and pamphlets, the cost of which will be inconsiderable. 





APRIL 20TH.—Easter SUNDAY. 


Aprit 21st.—Easter Monpay. 

Drama—Olympic.—A burlesque treatment of the historical legend of ‘‘ Fair Rosa- 
mond,” by Mr. F. C. Burnand, produced, and attained, by its clever writing, 
an unqualified and deserved success. 

Adelphi.—‘The Phantom,” by Mr. Boucicault, being a re-adaptation of ‘‘ The 
Vampire.” This horrible creation once destroyed, should never have been called 
1 into a second existence. 

Stramd.—‘‘ Pizarro,” or ‘‘the Leonard of Peru,” a travestie on Sheridan’s Romantic 
Play, by Mr. Leicester Buckingham, brought out, and was favourably received 
by an audience, the best judge of Punning Farces in London. 

New Royalty.-—Burlesque on ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,” by R. W. Taylor. 

The other Easter Pieces, being ‘‘ Our Lot in Life,” by Mr. Hazelwood, atthe Brittannia, 
*¢ An Eventful History,” at the Queen’s ; ‘‘ The Realities of Life,” at the Grecian ; 
and ‘ Valentine the Little and Orson the Great,” at the Surrey Theatres. 


Aprit 22p,—TUESDAY. 


Shakespeare's Birth-day.—Commemorated at Stratford-on-Avon by a general holiday, 
the shops in the afternoon being closed. 


Recognition of Merit.—Mr. E. J. Reed, Secretary to the Institute of Naval Architects, 


ch and late editor of the ‘‘Mechanic’s Magazine,” lately submitted some original 
be plans for iron plated-ships ; and the Admiralty, approving them, order a vessel 
to be constructed to be called the ‘‘ Enterprise,” and appoint Mr. Reed to super- 
hi, intend the building, at a salary of £600 per annum. 
APRIL 23D— WEDNESDAY. 
Royal Society of Literatwre.—Annual meeting. The Bishop of St. David's elected 
en, president. 
ope Aprit 24TH.—THursDAy. 
r 0 


Ladies’ Pens have just given us ‘‘ Goblin Market, and other Poems,” by Miss Rosetti, 
and ‘‘The Channings,” by Miss Wood. 
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ApriIL 25TH.—FRIDAY. 


The Scottish University Commissioners issue their Ordinance regulating the class fees 
to be paid at Aberdeen University. 
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Tennyson's Inaugural Ode, incomplete and incorrectly printed in the ‘Times,” 
copied, errors included, in the weekly press without hardly a single exception ; 
yet, judging by the heading in each journal, readers might suppose a copy had 
been forwarded specially to every editor. This example forcibly illustrates the 
appropriation of News without acknowledgment of its source, the only compli- 
ment courtesy and fair-play demands. 


APRIL 26TH.—SATURDAY. 

Love is Blind.—A Drawing-room Entertainment, written by’ Mr. Morris, for Mr. 
and Mrs. Henri Drayton, given at the Crystal Palace. 

Jer Majesty's Theatre.--Season begins with Verdi's ‘‘ Ballo in Maschera.” 

Yhe Athencewm, does not review Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s ‘‘ Story of Lord Bacon’s Life,”’ 
but, instead, gives a string of quotations from the work. The reticence of this 
editoral freak should have been explained in a foot-note, to the effect that, 
“‘because the author is also chief editor of this publication ;” a fact very well, 
but not universally known. 


ApriL 27TH.—Low SUNDAY. 


ApRIL 28TH.—Monpay. 

National Gallery.—Publication of Sir Charles Eastlake’s report. During the last 
year, our collection of paintings have been visited by 1,274,107 persons, giving 
an average of between six and seven thousand daily, for each day the public are 
admitted. 

Aprit 29TH.—TUESDAY. 


History of Ancient Art.—Commencement of Mr. Newton’s Lectures on this subject at 
the Royal Institution. 


APRIL 80TH.— WEDNESDAY. 

National Memorial to Prince Albert.—Her Majesty, on representation of the difficul- 
ties in the way of obtaining a Monolith Obelisk of sufficient size, has abandoned 
her first decision, and the Committee have to direct their attention to some other 
form of a memorial ; that of a ‘‘Cross” appearing to be regarded with favour. 
To point the moral of a good life, there is nothing equal to the single-thoughted 
Obelisk ; and if the public could only yield up the barbaric idea of a ‘‘ single 
stone,” all obstacles to the erection of the grandest monument of modern times 
would vanish ; and as the sides of the Obelisk would be incised, the joints of 
five or six stones might easily be concealed by such decoration, 
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